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THE LATEST Gallup Poll—on the 
paramount matter of translating de- 
fense blueprints into planes, ships, 
tanks and guns—contains interesting 
material as regards labor. Notwith- 
standing the recognized urgency of 
the situation, the public does not want 
the rights of labor ignored, according 
to the highly reliable Gallup people. 
On the contrary, says their report, 
most Americans “are in favor of labor 
unions and believe that they have 
every right to protest against low 
wages in the defense industries.” 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor is on record against strikes in 
defense plants “unless particular con- 
ditions become completely unbearable.” 
Despite a fairly widespread misconcep- 
tion, trade unions are not eager to en- 
gage in strikes, embarking upon them 
only as a last resort. On the other 
hand, selfish employers certainly can- 
not be permitted to push labor around. 
Even without an increase in the cost of 
living, which seems to be in the cards, 
there are scores of defense plants where 
wages right now are far too low. To 
be remembered is the fact that owners 
of industry—even those paying labor 
very generously—stand to amass enor- 
mous profits before the defense pro- 
gram ends. 


THE COST of living is a factor in 
the defense picture which has not been 
receiving much attention to date, 
though it is of immense importance. 
What a man’s wages are in dollars and 
cents doesn’t mean so much ; what those 
wages will purchase does. American 
Federation of Labor economists warn 
that by Spring the following increases 
may take place: Food, up three to four 
per cent; clothing, up as much as five 
per cent; rents, up in defense produc- 
tion areas ; cost of living as a whole, up 
three to four per cent. 


GHLIGHTS 


THE ENEMIES of labor never rest. 
For many weeks now they have been 
putting out statement after statement 
charging labor with responsibility for 
delays in defense production. These 
charges, taken all in all, are just anti- 
labor drivel. Who says so? For one, 
William F. Carey—not a labor man but 
the cantonment construction expert of 
the Defense Commission (see Page 7). 
And then there are Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen, who remind the na- 
tion of “the months of dilly-dallying 
which industry put in last year arguing 
over the tax bill.” 


THE BEST solution of the farm 
problem is increased industriai produc- 
tion, as the farmers are discovering. 
The greater industrial activity occa- 
sioned by the defense program is boost- 
ing the demand for food products. In- 
deed, shortages are not at all unlikely 
during 1941 in some basic lines. Labor 
is wholeheartedly in favor of the farm- 
er’s getting what he’s entitled to; the 
farmers, for practical economic reasons, 
should feel the same way about the 
wage-earners. 


WORKERS HAVE the right to de- 
mand efficient management as a con- 
dition of employment, the Dress Joint 
Board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union has informed 
employers. Outmoded production prac- 
tices, says the union, keep the earnings 
of workers low. The union offers to 
set up a school of management at which 
experts will teach the employers how 
to be efficient. Nothing new under the 
sun, eh? 


THE NUMBER of Americans who 
feel insecure in an economic sense is 
vastly larger than most persons with 
plenty of money in the bank suppose. 
A recent study indicates that a majority 
are either already on relief or would 
have to seek relief within six months if 


they lost their jobs and could find no 
other work. 
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Divided We Fall 


During this time of crisis in world 
affairs the democratic peoples of 
Europe are looking toward America. 
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LABOR TN THE NEW YEAR 


Eee ENTERS the new year 
ready to-do its full duty in the de- 
fense of American democracy. 

As we look ahead and try to discern 
what will happen in 1941, we see first 
of all that our system of government, 
founded upon the principle of freedom 
and justice for all, is threatened by a 
military machine abroad, directed by 


bo Qin apna 


conscienceless dictators who would like™ 


nothing better than to wipe out the 
last vestige of democracy from the 
earth. 

This is our great danger, a menace 
that transcends all others. 

American workers want to live in a 
free country. They want to live in 
peace under a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
a government which holds out to them 
an opportunity for advancement for 
themselves and their children, a gov- 
ernment which guarantees their rights 
and freedoms as individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

American workers do not want to 
live in a country where they are de- 
prived of all rights, where they are en< 
slaved politically and economically to 
the state, where they must obey orders 
from a dictator or face the firing squad. 
American workers do not want to live 
in concentration camps. 

Therefore, in surveying our situa- 
tion and placing first things first, we 
must come to the conclusion that noth- 
ing matters more to us, as working 
men and women and as Americans, 
than the preservation of our country, 
our democracy and our future. 

In self-defense it is our duty to do 
everything we possibly can toward the 
success of our national defense. This 
duty of labor I conceive to be three- 
fold: 

(1) To make America strong mili- 
tarily by giving service of the highest~ 
order in the construction, production 
and development of the preparedness 
program. 

(2) To make America strong eco- 
nomically by maintaining and improv- 
ing standards of living, by keeping 
wage rates and working conditions at 
a high level and by safeguarding the 
social and legislative gains of the com- 
mon people. 
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(3) To make America strong in 
Spirit by building the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stronger in every way 
than ever before and by imparting to 
the entire nation through this great 
House of Labor a willing and patriotic 
response to each call for cooperation 
from our -government. 

We propose to carry out this pro- 
gram during the coming year. 

Already the five million working men 
and women who make up the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have pitched 
in with all their skill, training and 
genius to do the job set for them in the 
government’s blueprints—building the 
most powerful and invulnerable de- 
fense structure in the nation’s history. 

We are proud of the record our 
members have made during the past 
year.~ They are producing, with ever- 
increasing speed, the airplanes, the 
guns, the ships and the armament which 
the country needs. No army of work- 
ers in the entire world can match their 
patriotism, their spirit or their ability. 

There has not been a single strike by 
an American Federation of Labor 
union which impeded the defense pro- 
gram. We are pressing for wider and 


even more effective self-discipline 
among our organizations. We have 
adopted a clear-cut and definite na- 
tional policy—to avoid strikes not only 
for trivial reasons, but for scarcely 
any cause, unless particular conditions 
become cempletely unbearable. 

The right to strike is a fundamental 
and sacred possession of free labor in 
free countries. This right must be 
jealously guarded and fully protected 
in America, not only by labor, but by 
all who regard as indispensable the 
rights guaranteed to the people by the 
Constitution. However, we recognize 
the faet that in a great emergency, 
such aS We now face, it becomes our 
solemn duty to avoid strikes and to 
prevent interruption of work in defense 
industries. We must substitute the 
conference room for the strike field. 

It is to be expected that a few indi- 
viduals who are fundamentally op- 
posed to labor will try to take ad- 
vantage of the emergency to launch an 
anti-labor campaign. We have already 
heard scattered outcries for abolishing 
the right to strike, for arbitrarily 
lengthening hours, for slashing wage 
rates. 

Thesé men seem to be trying to de- 
velop class hatred at a time when the 
highest degree of voluntary cooperation 
and service is the nation’s greatest need. 
There fs no justification for inciting in- 
ternal warfare at a time when we must 
be a united nation. 

On the contrary, there is every justi- 
fication for maintaining in America the 
American standard of living. There 
is, indeed, plenty of room for improv- 
ing living standards, especially in areas 
where conditions are far below the gen- 
eral national level. 

Leaders of the Army and the Navy 
know that it is essential that soldiers 
and sailors be well-fed, well-clothed, 
well-housed and well-equipped. Is it 
not even more essential that the nation’s 
first line of defense—its great army 
of workers—be well-fed, well-housed, 
well-clothed and in good physical and 
moral health? 

We appeal to our fellow Americans 
to keep their heads during the new 
year and to exercise sound judgment. 
We are still at peace. Please God, we 
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will remain at peace. We must_not be 
stampeded into forcing a war economy 
on a nation in peacetime. 

As workers we ask for greater and 
wider representation of labor int every 
federal department and agency en- 
gaged in the defense program. We 
want to participate in the formation of 
defense policies and in the administra- 
tion of such policies. 

We ask this representation not only 
as a matter of right, but as a step 
toward closer and more efficient co- 
operation. 

The experiences of Great®Britain 
prove that when labor representatives 
are admitted into the councils of gov- 
ernment and given full knowledge of 
the facts, they can much mort effec- 
tively protect those they represent and 
persuade them, when necessary, to 
make sacrifices and translate defense 
policies into action. 

We regard it as a good thing for 
the country that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is stronger as we enter 
the new year than at any previous time 
in its sixty years of existence. It is 
stronger numerically, financially, spirit- 
ually and in every other way. 

We have no left wing or right wing 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
We have no Communists, Nazis or 
Fascists in positions of influence in our 
movement. We have among our five 
million members and among our lead- 
ers a fine and representative cross- 
section of American citizens who are 
ready to lay down their lives, if neces- 
sary, in defense of their country. 

There is every reason why the 


A 


American Federation of Labor should 
exteiid its membership gains and de- 
velop new strength during 1941. We 
will carry on our organizing campaigns 
with vigor and enthusiasm in every 
field and we are confident that by the 
end of this year we shall have ex- 
tended the benefits of trade unionism 
to new hundreds of thousands. 

We must not allow the pressure of 


the war abroad nor the propaganda.of 
anti-labor interests in our own country 
to weaken our morale or to undermine 
our confidence. Let us present a solid 
front as we start on the new year and 
let us be inspired by the spirit of vic- 
tory. 

The new twelvemonth appears full 
of promise for American workers. 
The tragic army of unemployed which 
the nation has been compelled to sup- 
port for the past ten years is being 
rapidly absorbed by private industry. 
Unemployment totals have dropped al- 
most to 8,000,000. By the end of 1941 
we predict that 6,000,000 new jobs will 
have been created. 

This is an encouraging prospect and 
labor has further reason for gratifica- 
tion in the realization that the govern- 
ment of the United States is determined 
to protect its hard-won economic, so- 
cial and legislative gains. 

Today a fine feeling of friendship, 
understanding and cooperation exists 
between the government of the United 
States and American workers as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor. This feeling can and must be 
maintained and strengthened. 

With the government and the work- 
ers of our country working hand in 
hand, with full confidence in each 
other, American democracy is safe 
against any foe. 

The American Federation of Labor 
pledges itself during 1941 to remain 
true to the cause of American democ- 
racy and the welfare of American 
workers. 





Empire 
The Chief attends a testimonial dinner for William Collins in Gotham. ’ 


Mr. Collins, Federation organizer in the big city, is in the center 
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HE FUNDAMENTAL issue 

which has joined the world in war 
and one which has affected the lives of 
human beings in all parts of the globe 
is that of dictatorship against democ- 
racy. 

Fought on the land, in the skies and 
on the seas of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
it is but a single battle whose outcome 
will decide whether life subjected to 
domination or life founded on freedom 
is to prevail. 

Above the complexities and intrica- 
cies of every situation in this struggle 
stands out this one universal question. 
To workers everywhere this question 
is the question of free labor versus 
forced labor, of production through 
teamwork versus production through 
compulsion. 

As a nation of free people whose na- 
tional unity and strength have been 
reared upon the principles of freedom, 
we are now arming to defend these 
principles and the way of living born 
of them. 

At the end of the first half year of 
our defense effort, the feasibility of 
achieving our purpose in our own dem- 
ocratic way has been challenged within 
our ranks. 


efficiency on the basis of voluntary 
teamwork has been publicly and ur- 
gently taken into question. Voices 
have been raised in our midst urging 
that we substitute compulsion for vol- 
untary action. 

Will the American worker do his 
job better under duress? Can greater 
efficiency be attained through the sus- 
pension of all protective labor stand- 
ards, through long hours of work and 
regimentation of production? Are 
those urging the suspension of the right 
to strike correct when they speak of 
the threat of labor disputes to defense 
production ? 

An answer to these questions, to be 
fair, must rely on the record of labor” 
participation in the defense program 
throughout its initial phase. 

In examining the facts we must re- 
member that the defense activity has 
meant a tremendous readjustment in 
the working force of our nation. Work- 
ers by the thousands have been sftifted 
from one type of employment to an- 
other, while drastic changes in location 
and in productive methods have been 
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This worker is calibrating one of Uncle Sam’s big guns 


taking place during the past six months. 
New jobs have been filled at the rate 
of 500,000 a month, which means 
3,000,000 newly employed workers in 
this short space of time. 

Rising production and rising em- 
ployment accompanied by far-flung 
readjustments of this kind have invari- 
ably led to a sharp rise in labor dis- 


putes, a multiplication of grievances 
and widespread labor unrest. 

The record shows that, since the in- 
ception of the defense program, mal- 
adjustments and grievances have been 
numerous. Abuses of labor relation- 
ships under the cover of emergency 
which have taken place in industry 
during this time would make a long 
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and sordid list—though one would 
never know it from the newspapers. 

Have workers disregarded the ur- 
gency of national defense and jeopard- 
ized the defense program by refusing 
to work until these wrongs were cor- 
rected? The best answer is the official 
record of labor disputes as reported by 
the United States government. 

Strikes in the United States, the fig- 
ures show, were at low ebb in 1940. 
From June to October, 1940—figures 
are available only for the first ten 
months of the year—the number of 
strikes initiated monthly ranged from 
178 to 235. 

This compares with 281 labor dis- 
putes reported to have taken place in 
the highest month in 1939 and bears 
a particularly significant comparison 
with 1937, another year in which pro- 
duction was rising. 


From June to October, 1937, the 


Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps and Air Corps 


number of strikes begun each month 
ranged from 320 to 610 per month. 

It is equally significant that the larg- 
est number of workers involved in 
strikes begun.in any month in 1940 
was 63,000 as compared with 106,000 
in October, 1939, and 396,000 in April, 
1939. 

In the first ten months of 1937 the 
number of workers involved in strikes 
per month exceeded the 1940 monthly 
figure in every instance and in May, 
1937, five times as many workers went 
out on strike as in the highest month 
of 1940. 

The highest number of man-days of 
idleness during any month of 1940 was 
865,000. The highest number in 1939 
was 4,900,000 and in 1937 the total 
was nearly 5,000,000,000. 
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Thus, despite rapidly rising produc- 
tion, the idleness caused by labor dis- 
putes is less than one-fifth of either the 
previous year or of 1937, the year in 
which production was also expanding. 

A few minor disputes, involving a 
negligible number of workers in each 
case, only serve to bring into sharper 
relief the unprecedented record of 
peaceful adjustment of all disputes 
under most unfavorable conditions. 

Much of the defense production is 
hazardous production. Workers pre- 
viously employed on safe manufactur- 
ing operations are now making shells, 
high explosives and dangerous chemi- 
cals. The recent record of explosions 
and accidents is eloquent evidence of 
the inadequate safety precautions and 
safeguards in munition and powder 





Labor builds the planes and tanks 
and everything else that we need 
for the defense of our nation 


plants to protect the life and limb of 
the defense worker. 

Yet there have been no wholesale 
refusals to work on these dangerous 
operations. In New Jersey recently a 
cordon of police and firemen had all 
they could do to prevent employes from 
reentering a burning plant to recover 

-their tools and to save equipment. 

Workers inducted into defense pro- 
duction, in addition to the strain and 
tension of the speed-up pace, are often 
subjected to conditions which in dif- 
ferent times would have easily led to 
widespread unrest. 

Here are some instances: 

The town of Alexandria, La., has a 
normal population of 25,000. Almost 
40,000 workers have been rushed to 
this town to work on the huge con- 
struction program at Camp Beauregard 
and other nearby Army posts. Says the 
New York Times: 

“The building boom so crowded the 
town that houses, garages, stores, old 
warehouses and abandoned buildings 
near the levee were jammed to capacity. 

“The jails have no room for crim- 
inals; cells and cots are rented for $1 
a night. Hotels rent chairs in the lobby 
for a night’s rest. 

Many persons sleep in automobiles 
parked along the narrow streets. 
Others sleep on benches in waiting 
rooms of railroad stations. 

“Along the highways, the rolling 
hills and in swamps rude camps have 
been constructed of pine boughs, pal- 
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mettos or rough boards. The signs 
read : ‘Sleeping room 50 cents.’ ” 

Packed into jail cells and swamp 
huts for sleeping quarters, these work- 
ers surprised no one when they quickly 
became victims of a violent epidemic 
of influenza, with more than 30,000 
persons, about half the total number of 
inhabitants, failing prey to the plague. 

These are not the only hazards to 
which the workers are subjected— 
avoidable hazards caused by lack of 
planning and productive coordination. 
Under the pressure of the speed-up in 
military construction and production, 
rules of safety have been often neg- 
lected and many workers needlessly 
hurt. 

A worker employed on defense pro- 
duction has to meet many extraordi- 
nary expenses. In a majority of cases 
if there is a transfer from one com- 


munity to another—and often he has 
to travel far to get a job—transporta- 
tion has to be paid out of his own 
pocket by the worker. 

In the cities in which housing facil- 
ities are at all available, rates are sky- 
rocketing. In Detroit rent increases 
of fourteen to forty per cent are re- 
ported, and comparable increases have 
taken place in many other industrial 
centers. 

A public responsibility rests upon 
employers and the defense agencies of 
our government to give a full measure 
of credit to American workers for 
their readiness and willingness, in the 
spirit of patriotism and good sports- 
manship, to accept the strain, the hard- 
ships and the economic burdens thrust 
upon them in defense production. 

It is their duty to accept full repre- 
sentation of workers and by dealing 


through unions to devise a joint means 
of making real teamwork possible. 

Labor is doing its part, and more 
than its part, in this gigantic job of 
national defense. 

But let this spirit of contribution and 
cooperation not became abused. 

Let not the profiteer and the usurer 
be permitted to build his fortune by 
mistaking this cooperation of the Amer- 
ican workers for meek submission to 
exploitation. 

Our ability to accomplish the task 
which is before us rests upon the main- 
tenance of a cooperative partnership of 
labor, management and the public. 
Labor must have equality in this part- 
nership, for in the representative status 
and the morale of our workers as much 
as in their health and welfare lies the 
key to the success or failure of the en- 
tire defense effort before us. 


‘Labor Delaying Cantonments? Nonsense! 


F YOU HAVE been reading the 

newspapers the last few weeks and 
listening to the radio oratory of some 
of the reactionary members of the 
House of Representatives, you have 
been given the “information” that the 
construction of Army cantonments is 
‘way behind schedule and it’s all on 
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WILLIAM F. CAREY 


Nails an anti-union myth 


account of those dastardly fellows, the 
members of the building trades unions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Searcely a day passed during the 
month of December without some such 
anti-labor blast finding its way into type 
or going out over the airwaves. _ 

The leaders of organized labor in- 
vestigated the charges carefully and in 
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each instance discovered that there was 
not a shred of justification for the fire- 
works. But, though they reported the 
baselessness of the charges against the 
building trades unions, a large part of 
the public unquestionably felt that there 
was solid truth in the anti-labor alle- 
gations. 

So the statement made a few days 
ago by William F. Carey is very wel- 
come and it is to be hoped that it will 
receive at least a little publicity in those 
newspapers which have been giving a 
big play to the every unfounded utter- 
ance hostile to labor. 

Mr. Carey is not a labor man by any 
stretch of the imagination. He is 
strictly impartial. He is the sanitation 
commissioner of New York City, on 
leave from his position for the last three 
months. William S. Knudsen of the 
National Defense Commission drafted 
him to serve as an expert on canton- 
ment construction and he has just re- 
turned from a trip of thousands of 
miles in which he visited numerous 
camps. 

What has Mr. Carey to say about 
labor’s cooperation? Just this (as 
quoted by Peter Kihss in the New York 
W orld-Telegram) : 

“There is no case of a single job I 
have visited where union difficulties 
have resulted in a stoppage or a delay 
of work.” 

The startled reporter informed the 
Defense Commission’s expert that the 
charge was widespread that the con- 
struction program was “bogging down.” 

“That’s nonsense!” Mr. Carey snap- 
ped. 

If the program was somewhat be- 
hind, he added, it was solely because 


“somebody set up schedules that the 
Lord himself couldn’t meet.” 

Another anti-labor lie that has been 
getting quite a ride in recent weeks is 
the assertion that labor safeguards must 
be ripped to tatters in order speedily to 
make the nation militarily strong. Sen- 
ator Robert F. Wagner, New York 
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SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Answers labor’s enemies 


liberal, nailed this canard in a nation- 
wide broadcast. Said he: 

“The social gains we have made in 
the past few years are neither luxuries 
nor frills. They are the measure of a 
democracy’s concern for human wel- 
fare. To abandon these social gains 
now would be to lay ourselves open to 
the propaganda of the enemy.” 
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IGRATORY workers and their 

families are refugees from inse- 
curity. They must be given priority 
of consideration in the planning of 
national defense and in making pro- 
vision for readjustment at the end of 
the emergency. 

Defense in terms of military strength 
is paramount. But it is futile for the 
American people to throw an impreg- 
nable defense around their borders and 
at the same time face defeat in the 
internal fight against unemployment, 
privation and insecurity. 

An essential part of our defense 
problem, therefore, is to plan and build 
in such a way that the sources of em- 
ployment could never run dry as they 
have done in the past, that a constant 
supply of productive activity is made 
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available to each area and community, 
thus making possible deep-rooted, 
stable growth of a strong and healthy 
nation. 

The men, women and children who 
are forced to take to the road in their 
search for jobs and homes and in their 
struggle to survive represent an enor- 





By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist, American Federation of Labor 


mous waste of our human resources 
,and a drain upon the health and vitality 
“Of the nation. 

In the past few years we have done 
much in the field of soil and forest con- 
servation, but we have not done enough 
to assure conservation of human lives 
from the blight of unemployment, of 
economic shifts and instability. 

Today hundreds of thousands of our 
families wander like tumbleweeds 
across the expanse of our country. 
These families can and should be given 
the opportunity to grow roots in com- 
munities which they could call their 
own, to establish homes, and thus to be 
assured healthy and normal growth as 
human beings, as families, as citizens 
and as productive workers. 

These millions of people, forced to 
search for new homes and new jobs, 
are so near the ragged edge—with total 
annual earnings ranging between $300 
and $700 per family—that the slightest 
setback or misfortune is certain to push 
them into utter destitution. 

To the plain public duty of remedy- 
ing these conditions and of removing 
their causes is now added another im- 
perative and pressing requirement. 
Defense organization and defense pro- 
duction will strain to the limit the re- 
sources of the American people. The 
defense needs place upon our Congress 
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and our government an exacting duty 
to make, in a democratic way, an 
urgent and adequate provision of rem- 
edies and facilities to end the idle ebb 
and flow of unemployed job-seekers 
and to direct it into channels of normal 
productive activity. 

A further problem, one which in 
time will prove to be the most impor- 
tant of all, is also extremely vital in 
connection with migratory labor and 
defense. It is the problem of the after- 
math. 





















Perhaps much sooner, perhaps much 
later—in a year, in three years, or in 
five years—the emergency will be over 
and the nation will stand face to face 
with the return to normalcy. 

While much migration of industrial 
labor is now taking place due to ex- 
pansion, redistribution and reallocation 
of defense production, the time is not 
so far removed when defense activity 
will be discontinued. 

At that time labor foresees a crucial 
test of our ability as a democratic peo- 
ple to assure unbroken continuity in 
our ways and methods of production 
and of our standards of work and 
living. 

When that time comes new currents 
of labor migration are bound to be set 
off. There will be return flows of 
migration, new stranded groups -of 
workers, new ghost towns, new dis- 
tressed areas—unless immediate pro- 
vision against these things in every 
phase of the defense program is made. 

No matter how urgent the problem, 
whether it is one of defense housing or 
defense production capacity, the.action 
needed is never too urgent to prevent 
its being tested in terms of our post- 
emergency requirements. 
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To these tragic Americans . . . homeless, hungry, sick .. . 
the nation is urged to give ‘priority of consideration’ 


But, in addition, study and planning 
must be begun now of the needs and 
conditions of the days we are approach- 
ing with deadly certainty. 

To what productive peacetime use 
can be put the costly equipment and 
machinery now being installed to make 
warcraft, shells, tanks and guns? 

To what peacetime use can be put 
the skills of thousands of workers who 
are now being trained for defense pro- 
duction? 

Are the billions now being spent for 


defense production to be 
used for factories and equip- 
ment which can be given 
full utilization in normal 
peacetime production, or is 
this vast new productive es- 
tablishment condemned to 
become an abandoned skele- 
ton and a silent monument 
to our intense but improvi- 
dent effort? 

Are the men and women 
workers now being given 
intensive training and now 
being urged to achieve the 
utmost in their technical 
ability to be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a full con- 
tribution to the peacetime 
production of the nation, or 
are they to be thrown back 
upon the scrap heap of unemployed for 
whom private industry has no further 
use? é 

As a people we can give constructive 
and positive answers to these questions 
only if, without a moment’s delay, we 
go to work on the complex problems 
underlying them. Only when we are 
fully equipped with facts and under- 
standing of every implication of the 


problem shall we be able to forestall a 
post-emergency crisis through equitable 
and democratic methods without hav- 
ing to resort to compulsion and regi- 
mentation. 

Much of the interstate labor migra- 
tion today may be termed blind migra- 
tion. Workers and their families travel 
hundreds and thousands of miles, plac- 
ing their faith of finding employment 
on vague rumors or deliberately false 
reports greatly exaggerating the em- 
ployment needs which often do not 
exist at all. It is of primary impor- 
tance, therefore, to assure visibility 
of employment opportunities. 

In industry, trade and agriculture 
advance job inventories should be made 
to provide advance information on 
prospective employment. opportunities. 
Such «a, service, developed nationally 
by public employment offices in defense 
industries and in all seasonal and fluc- 
tuating employments, would greatly 
reduce the flow of blind migration 
which is so costly and wasteful to our 
community and to our economy. 

This program should be undertaken 
as promptly as possible and with full 
working cooperation and consultation 


of organized labor and of industry. 

Federal licensing of all private em- 
ployment agents and agencies operat- 
ing across state lines, for the purpose 
of preventing fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation of job opportunities, usurious 
fees and all other illicit and speculative 
traffic in human labor, as well as regu- 
lation of interstate job advertising, 
would put an end to many vicious prac- 
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tices by labor contractors, employment 
agents and unscrupulous employers— 
practices which perpetuate migration 
and suffering of the unemployed 
workers. 

No preventive remedies can be effec- 
tive unless the economic pressure forc- 
ing migration is removed. Reducing 
inequities in income by increasing the 
purchasing power of the low income 
workers is fundamental if the goal is 
to be achieved. Extension of coverage 
of the minimum wage and maximum 
hour standards of the Wage and Hour 
Law and extension of safeguards of 
collective bargaining rights to workers 


now excluded from protection against 
substandard labor conditions and un- 
fair labor practices are strongly urged 
by labor as bringing into ope?ation 
long-range stabilizing forces. 

Most migrants are in flight from eco- 
nomic insecurity. Extension of the 
coverage of the social security legisla- 
tion to wage-earners now excluded has 
been urged upon Congress by the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
method of bringing an important meas- 
ure of economic stability and security 
from unemployment. This should be 
done under the plan embodied in the 
Wagner-McCormack amendments sup- 
ported by the Federation. Extension 
of workmen’s compensation coverage 
to temporary and casual workers and 
to employments now excluded is also 
very necessary. 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding 
means of stabilizing residence in a 
community for low income workers 
and in reducing pressure to migrate is 
the provision of housing, rural as well 
as urban, under the programs of the 
United States Housing Authority and 
the Farm Security Administration. 
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Continuation and ex- 
pansion of the program 
of the local housing au- 
thorities which have 
been organized in some 
500 communities under 
the United States Hous- 
ing Act can do more 
than any single undertak- 
ing in providing good 
homes and making pos- 
sible normal family life 
to millions of workers’ families. 

With the aid and guidance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the rural 
housing program of the USHA pro- 
vides good housing at minimum rents 
on the farms, making eventual home 
ownership possible. This program has 
been enthusiastically received by farm 
owners and tenant farmers alike in such 
states as Georgia and South Carolina 
where it has already been inaugurated. 

This practical program reaching, and 
giving assistance to, our lowest income 
farmers and providing for decent but 
simple housing for their families must 
be assured continuation through au- 
thorization of additional funds under 
the United States Housing Act. 

To meet the most immediate needs 
of workers who have already become 
migrants, the American Federation of 
Labor has successfully urged adequate 
appropriations of the continuation of 
the migratory labor camp program of 
the Farm Security Administration. 
This program, which is so necessary 
to meet the requirements of migrant 
workers and which has done so much 
to alleviate the suffering of migratory 
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This happens often to migrant families—their vehicle, be 
it a truck or a reconstructed passenger car, breaks down. 
This family, stalled in Texas, is broke and without food. 
But there are still three gallons of gas in the tank 


farm families, should be further ex- 
panded. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has also offered strong opposition to 
the proposed curtailment of the farm 
tenant purchase program. This pro- 
gram, authorized by the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, during the first two years 
of its operation made available $35,- 
000,000 for tenant purchase of farm 
land, including $6,500,000 spent for 
construction of rural housing under 
the plan. 

Many thousands of farmers, share- 
croppers and their families have been 
forced off the land during the past 
decade and turned into migrants, drift- 
ing from one part of the country into 
another and from city to city in search 
of jobs and in hope of economic se- 
curity. 

The Bankhead-Jones program, by 
making available loans for farm pur- 
chase by tenants, has proved most effec- 
tive in checking this trend. By anchor- 
ing farm families on the land it becomes 
possible for them to own and cultivate 
and to have simple but adequate homes 
in good repair. 

In addition to housing, provision 
should be made for health and medical 
care of the families of migratory work- 
ers. 

There are many phases of public 
assistance which, if extended and prop- 
erly and uniformly administered, would 
provide not only relief to migratory 
labor, but also remedy of the condi- 
tions which perpetuate it. 

The American Federation of Labor 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative 
American Federation of Labor 


NYONE WHO has heard the 

powerfully simple and persuasive 
addresses of Sir Walter Citrine needs 
no article in The FEDERATIONIST to 
explain why he is today leader of the 
British Trades Union Congress and 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. He has earned 
the opportunity to champion the cause 
of labor from within the inner circle 
of the statesmen of the British Em- 
pire. 

During his tour of American cities 
following his appearance at the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor convention 
at New Orleans as the fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union 
Congress he has won the admiration of 
the American people in all walks of 
life. The 
American 
Federation 
of Labor wel- 
comed the op- 
portunity to 
sponsor his 
trip through- 
out the United 
States because 
President 
Greenand 
Secretary 
Meany knew 
that the Amer- 
ican trade un- 
ion movement 
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would be strengthened in its daily ef- 
forts by the contribution of this dis- 
tinguished spokesman of British work- 
ers. 

[Robert J. Watt, the author of this 
article, has been a friend of Sir Walter 
Citrine’s for some years. At the re- 
quest of President Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany, Mr. Watt ac- 
companied Sir Walter on his tour.] 

Walter Citrine is a product of a 
labor movement which represents al- 
most every one of the organized work- 
ers of Great Britain. The structure of 
the British Trades Union Congress is 
broad enough to unite into one family 
workers in both craft and industrial 
unions. Like the American Federa- 
tion of Labor it has extended its organ- 
ization to meet the needs of changing 
times and to serve old unions and new 
unions alike. 

Walter Citrine is the skilled crafts- 
man of British labor not because he 
happens to have risen from the ranks 
of the Electrical Trades Union but 
because he has patiently schooled him- 
self in the art of representing the cause 
of laboring men and women before the 
tribunal of public opinion, however dif- 
ficult the odds and however intricate 
the problem. 

In his skill and tenacity the best 
traditions of the British yeomanry are 
amply served. He richly deserves the 
distinction which has come to him and 
his constituency through elevation to 
the knighthood in June, 1935, and to 
His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy 
Council in June, 1940. 
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He fills the role with dignity and 
understanding and accepts such honors 
because they enable him better to serve 
the humble, hardy folk from whom and 
for whom he has climbed the long road 
from poverty to leadership. 

Most of us scoff at titles. We think 
they are part of the empty pomp of a 
civilization which has skimmed the 
cream for the few and left thin fare 
for the many. Walter Citrine’s ex- 
ample challenges such an explanation. 

He-was born in Liverpool in 1887. 
His father was a sailor, “a windjam- 
mer man.” His mother was a Scots- 
woman. At eleven and a half Walter 
left school and began his apprenticeship 
in the electrical trade. 

Working at the trade, educating him- 
self at every opportunity, seeing daily 
the need for forceful and effective 
trade uffionism, Walter Citrine pro- 
gressed step by step until he became 
assistant secretary in his own organi- 
zation. 

In 1923 he was elected to a similar 
post in the central federation of Brit- 
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ish labor, the Trades Union Congress. 
In 1926 he was elected unanimously 
as general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

His services in this post on behalf 
of the five million members of the two 
hundred and twenty-three affiliated or- 
ganizations won him entrance into His 
Majesty’s Privy Council. But the Right 
Honorable Sir Walter is just as in- 
tensely a trade unionist, just as 
staunch a Labor Party member, just as 
earnest in his quest for useful social- 
ism as when he won his first office in 
his local union in Lancashire. 

His title and his more recent honors 
are compliments to the success of his 
efforts and are vehicles for further 
progress for those he represents. 

A rollicking sense of humor, a clarity 
of expression, a deep fund of economic 
and social philosophy and a logical sim- 
plicity of speech make him as effective 
on the street corner as in the drawing 
room. He studies even today at every 
opportunity. He utilizes the knowl- 
edge of shorthand which he early ac- 
quired to aid him in his union duties. 

Electrical gadgets excite his careful 
scrutiny—especially if they are on the 
panels of an airplane. 

In his appreciation of books and 
music, his fondness for the quiet of his 
suburban home and his love of family, 
Walter Citrine would be distinguished, 
if such qualities were not so over- 
shadowed by his role as a leader of 
those who are defending the liberties 
and decencies of mankind against the 
barbarism of the dictators. 

In 1928 he was elected president of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and since then he has been con- 
stantly reelected as leader of this great 
worldwide organization of independent 
free trade unions representing before 
the war over twenty million workers. 

In that capacity he has seen the vi- 
cious operation of Fascism and Nazism 
and has regretfully recognized the 
sham of Russian Communism. 

What he saw alarmed him, and as 
early as 1934 he came to the American 
Federation of Labor convention as fra- 
ternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress to awaken the Amer- 
ican people to the dangers which lay 
ahead from the rising forces of dic- 
tatorship and the prospective renewal 
of savage warfare. 

Now Sir Walter Citrine has again 
visited the American Federation of 
Labor. His fears expressed on previ- 
ous visits are now largely the recorded 
facts of history. Those who failed to 
heed have had cause to shudder in bit- 
ter regret, and suffering and sorrow 
have afflicted millions and millions of 
people, striking prince and pauper 
alike. 

But today Sir Walter is not a prophet 
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of impending woe. He is the calm 
spokesman of a resolute people. He 
asks for aid but not for pity. He tells 
not of fear but of courage. He is im- 
pressed more by the resources of human 
courage and decency than by the pano- 
ply of horror. 

In the midst of reciting the facts of 
war he calmly imitates the chugging 
sounds of Nazi planes as compared with 
the steady roar of the Spitfire and 
Hurricane. He is more impressed by 
the resolute courage of the common 
people than by the fury of high ex- 
plosive bombs. 

He looks to the future, not in dread 
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words when he tells of the Stalinigm 
which could desert the United Front 
against Fascism and Nazism at the 
very hour when the common people oi 
the democracies had forced their gov- 
ernments to appease no further. 

Sir Walter points to the fact that 
the Labor Party of Britain today domi- 
nates the governing units of much of 
that country and that the government 
has not only taken labor into its coun- 
cils but has duly accepted the funda- 
mental practice of consulting labor be- 
fore any new policies affecting labor 
are established. 

Even more important, he points out, 








Notables galore attended A. F. of L. dinner for Sir Walter Citrine. 
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The man at extreme left is Supreme Court Justice Stanley. F. Reed 


but with hopefulness, confident that 
this time at last the common people of 
all lands will insist that there shall 
never again be loosed upon mankind 
the hideous horror of maniac lust for 
power and conquest. 

He admits the errors of the past, 
the failures to accomplish the ideals 
of 1917-18, the stupidity and the trea- 
son of men and women in many coun- 
tries including his own, but Sir Walter 
Citrine looks upon the future with the 
same courage and resolute determina- 
tion which have characterized the bull- 
dog grit of his people ever since they 
were forced to choose between the fury 
of war and the slavery of any future 
appeasement. 

He sees in the future a magnificent 
opportunity for the achievement of a 
real brotherhood of man. 

Walter Citrine believes true democ- 
racy cannot function under capitalism. 
He believes in socialism but he believes 
it can best be attained by gradual 
progress under the capitalistic system. 

But however critical of capitalism 
he may be, Walter Citrine minces no 


is the fact that employers and labor are 
on an equal. footing with government 
in determining any changes—and that 
the unity of purpose and agreement on 
procedure thus far have come from the 
closeness in which all parties are knit 
together in adversity and out of which 
the elements of a new and good order 
of society can be fashioned. 

Sir Walter Citrine gives an inspiring 
answer to the question: “Is Britain 
downhearted?” He personifies calm 
courage. His trip among our Ameri- 
can workers has served to inspire 
among our people respect and admira- 
tion for the qualities of spirit that 
created in Britain the institutions of 
democracy and trade unionism which 
we here in our nation inherited and 
which today are dedicated to the preser- 
vation of these institutions against the 
vengeful fury of totalitarianism. 

It is to our own self interest to give 
to Sir Walter Citrine and our British 
brother trade unionists the maximum 
assistance within our resources so that 
they may soon win their struggle—and 


ours. 
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HE 106r# national or international 

union in the family of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was estab- 
lished at a two-day conference held 
just before Christmas at the Federa- 
tion’s headquarters in Washington. 

The new union is to be known as the 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers International Union, with Joseph 
O’Neill of Chicago as its first presi- 
dent. The new organization will in- 
clude in its membership workers em- 
ployed in distilleries, wineries and rec- 
tifying plants and wholesale liquor 
salesmen. 

The conference at which the new in- 
ternational was set up was attended 
by thirty-three delegates, representini® 
federal unions in ten states. Frank P. 
Fenton, director of organization of the 
Federation, and William Collins, New 





on its guard and “see to it that those 
elected to serve you are men whose 
character, integrity and ability are be- 
yond reproach.” 

“The creation of a new international 
union is fraught with deep signifi- 
cance,” Mr. Green said. “From the 
very beginning the officers and mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. have attached 
tremendous importance to the exercise 
of absolute autonomy by national and 
international unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. 

“We have found, out of our life’s 
experience and as a result of our de- 
veloping philosophy, that the best in- 
terests of organized labor are served 
through the organization of the work- 
ers upon the basis of autonomy, self- 
government, voluntary action and the 
development of the economic welfare 
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Charter of the Federation’s newest international union is presented 
by President Green in brief ceremony at A. F. of L. headquarters 


York City organizer, sat in with the 
delegates to assist them in their task. 
In presenting the international char- 
ter to the officers elected by the con- 
ference, President William Green 
called upon the new union to organize 
all eligible workers in the industry. He 
pledged the full support of the Federa- 
tion, but emphasized that henceforth 
their organization would function as a 
self-governing, autonomous body. 

Mr. Green warned the delegates that 
the liquor industry was one that at- 
tracted exploiters. Therefore, he said, 
it was essential that the new union be 
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of the membership of national and in- 
ternational unions in the respective 
fields over which national and inter- 
national unions exercise jurisdiction.” 
Wishing the new union a full meas- 
ure of success, Mr. Green said the 
Federation would be ready at all times 
to give it every reasonable cooperation. 
“Build up your organization and 
maintain it upon a high and lofty 
basis,” he declared, “and the workers 
will rally to your standard and public 
opiriion will sustain you.” 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
addressed the delegates briefly after 


| New International Union Is Born 


Mr. Green’s remarks. Mr. Meany said: 

“To my way of thinking, the theory 
of federal unions is based on the idea 
that we have got to educate people 
who have never seen the trade union 
movement before. The best medium to 
do that is through the federal union. 

“As soon as it is possible to put men 
into an international union we do so, 
because we know that only through an 
international union—only through a 
compact organization in which their 
own interests are paramount—can they 
really bring the fullest benefits of 
trade unionism to their general mem- 
bership.” 

Mr. Meany advised the officers of 
the new union to “keep in mind that 
the real purpose of your organization 
is to raise the wages and to better the 
working and living conditions of the 
people you represent.” 

“Trade unions are not social clubs,” 
he pointed out. 

President O’Neill, who was the un- 
animous choice of the conferees, comes 
from Local 20496. For secretary-treas- 
urer the delegates picked Sol Cilento 
of Local 20376, New York City. A 
convention of the new union will be 
held in September, 1942, the confer- 
ence decided. Atlantic City was se- 
lected as the site. 

The following were elected as vice- 
presidents: George J. Oneto, New 
York City; Hobert Autterson, Law- 
renceburg, Ind.; James Dever, Chi- 
cago; John E. McKiernan, Louisville ; 
Chartes Joseph, New York City ; Louis 
J. Blender, Boston, and Fred Freund, 
Newark, N. J. 

As auditors the conference desig- 
nated Clarence Hull of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Charles R. Owen of Louisville 
and A. V. Hall of Cynthiana, Ky. 

Headquarters of the union will be 
in Washington. 

The federal unions in the liquor in- 
dustry numbered forty-four at the time 
of the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, composing a 
Distillery Workers Council. 

The report of the Executive Council 
pointed out that the Distillery Workers 
Council had steadily increased its mem- 
bership and had brought about im- 
provements in pay and working condi- 
tion for the wage-earners who had 
become unionized. 

The field in which the new interna- 
tional union will function is a large one, 
and it is not unlikely that in time the 
union will boast a huge membership 
and occupy a highly important posi- 
tion in the American labor movement. 
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N 1905 a federal court delivered this 
cute pronouncement : 

“There is and can be no such thing 
as peaceful picketing, any more than 
there can be chaste vulgarity or peace- 
ful mobbing or lawful lynching.” 

Six years later the distinguished 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers brought forth the 
following exhortation : 

“The American Federation of Labor 
is engaged in an open warfare against 
Jesus Christ and His power. . . Let 
the American Federation of Labor and 
all those who are for it stand as a unit 
by themselves, and let all those who 
are against it stand as a unit by them- 
selves, and then right will be pitted 
against wrong, and right will prevail, 
and every man will get that which is 
his due—a square deal.” 

The years slipped into limbo one by 
one. Came 1940 and, in the month 
of April, the United States Supreme 
Court spoke thus: 

“It is recognized now that satisfac- 
tory hours and wages and working 
conditions in industry and a bargain- 
ing position which makes these possi- 
ble have an importance which is not 
less than the interests of those in the 
business or industry directly concerned 

. Free discussion concerning the 
conditions in industry of the causes of 
labor disputes appears to us indis- 
pensable to the effective and _ intelli- 
gent use of the process of popular 
government to shape the destiny of 
modern industrial society.” 

And, again in April of 1940, the 
highest court in the land said: 

“The carrying of signs and banners, 
no less than the raising of a flag, is a 
natural and appropriate means of con- 
veying information on matters of pub- 
lic concern . . . Publicizing the facts 
of a labor dispute in a peaceful way 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


General Counsel, 
American Federation of Labor 
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through appropriate means, whether 
by pamphlet, by word of mouth or by 
banner, must now be regarded as 
within that liberty of communication 
which is secured to every person by the 
Fourteenth Amendment against 
abridgment by a state.” 

Is there anyone who will deny that 
it is a far cry from the first two quoted 
declarations to the last two? Quotation 
1 and Quotation 2 represent the then 
prevailing social and legal approach to 
the problem of the right of laboring 
men and women to join together and 
form unions. The last two quotations 
are the words of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Thornhill and 
Carlson cases. 

These two cases were adopted al- 
most in toto by the Oregon Supreme 
Court last October in an opinion ren- 
dered by Judge Hall S. Lusk—and 
concurred in by four other members 
of the court, with one dissenting opin- 
ion—by which decision the infamous 
Oregon Anti-Labor Law was declared 
unconstitutional. 

The Oregon Supreme Court was the 
first of the state supreme courts to 
adopt and apply the Thornhill and 
Carlson decisions. Bannering, carry- 
ing of placards, picketing in a peaceful 
way are now “free speech.” 

The Oregon Anti-Labor Law was 
enacted in November, 1938. In es- 
sence, unions and their members were 
prohibited from carrying on their nor- 








mal strike activities unless the majority 
of all of the employes of a particular 
employer were involved in a dispute 
with the employer of the particular em- 
ployes upon a question involving 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

Such a law, of course, would de- 
stroy, if enforced, craft unions. This is 
true because it is recognized by all, 
including the courts, that “usually the 
employes of Oregon employers en- 
gaged in a craft or trade comprise less 
than a majority of all the employes 
of their respective employers.” 

It would destroy industrial unions, 
too. Under this law it would be neces- 
sary for un industrial union to secure 
a majority of the employes of a par- 
ticular employer in the entire county, 
state, nation and even the world. Ap- 
ply this test to such companies as 
Woolworth’s, Singer Sewing Machine, 
Montgomery Ward and others. 

In other words, under this law, in- 
dustry would have been permitted to 
operate on a nationwide, worldwide 
basis, while labor organizations would 
have been compelled to secure a ma- 
jority of the employes of a particular 
employer, worldwide, before a legal 
labor dispute could exist in the state 
of Oregon—before the union could 
picket, boycott or engage in any of its 
usual activities when in a controversy 
with the employer. 

In 1938 a tremendous wave of anti- 
labor sentiment was sweeping the na- 
tion and was present in many states. 
This resulted in the enactment of the 
Oregon law. Reaction prevailed in 
other states, and these forces enacted 
laws in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota and elsewhere. 

Similar anti-labor proposals and ac- 
tivities are still being carried on, and 
similar laws are now being sponsored 
in several states. In our opinion, such 
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laws run afoul of the constitutional 
prohibitions. 

The Wisconsin statute, for example, 
provides that all picketing, boycotting 
or any other overt act of a strike is 
illegal unless a majority of the actual 
employes in a collective bargaining unit 
have voted by secret ballot to call a 
strike. 

The Oregon Supreme Court used 
some pertinent language that clearly 
applied to such a law. It said: 

“On what theory . . . can the abridg- 
ment of the right of the minority be 
supported? There is not inherently 
a difference in picketing, either with 
respect to the manner in which it is 
carried on, or the consequence to those 
who may be affected by it, based, on 
the number of employes who may be 
disputing with their employer . . . The 
fundamental constitutional right which 
the Supreme Court sustained in the 
cited cases was declared to be secured 
to ‘every person.’ 

“We see no escape from the con- 
clusion that the denial of such a right 
to the members of a minority is no 
less an unconstitutional abridgment of 
the right simply because it is saved to 
the majority.” 

Small wonder, then, the shock that 
accompanied the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court’s decision of some few weeks 
ago. That court found a “theory” on 
which to support “the abridgment of 
the right of the minority.” That court 
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could see what the Oregon court or 
any other court or person, giving lit- 
eral meaning to the Thornhill and 
Carlson cases, could not see—namely, 
an “escape from the conclusion that 
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the denial of such a right to the mem- 
bers of a minority is no less an un- 
constitutional abridgment of the right 
simply because it is saved to the 
majority.” 

Yes, it found a theory and saw an 
escape. And it did it by a simple 
method. It merely ignored the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the decisions of sister 
states and even repudiated its own 
liberal and progressive precedents. 

By a bold and unwarranted asser- 
tion that the Wisconsin act differs from 
the Oregon act in that it is merely 
regulatory, the court circumvented the 
basic principles laid down in the 
Thornhill and Carlson cases and in the 
Oregon case. There are few examples 
of judicial pronouncements employing 
such tortured logic as characterizes the 
opinion of the Wisconsin court. 

The Wisconsin court, for reasons 
known only to itself, has seen fit to put 
workers in a separate class from all 
other citizens in the state of Wiscon- 
sin, by denying those workers what 
is not denied any other individual or 
group—the fundamental right of “free- 
dom of speech.” 


Depend on Supreme Court 


Fortunately the Wisconsin court is 
not the ultimate custodian of those 
rights preserved by the federal Con- 
stitution. We have every faith that 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States will restore to the workers of 
Wisconsin the constitutional status and 
basic rights enjoyed by their fellow- 
workers in sister states. 

In wholesome contrast to the per- 
nicious approach of the Wisconsin 
court, the Supreme Court of the state 
of Michigan a few days ago applied 
the Thornhill doctrine in a decision 
which will go a long way toward lib- 
eralizing the rights of workers in that 
state. 

In the case of State versus Bashaw, 
Justice McAllister, writing for a ma- 
jority of the court, ruled that peaceful 
picketing of an employer is guaranteed 
‘funder the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the federal Constitu- 
tion,” even though those engaged in 
the picketing are not employes of the 
company being picketed. The decision 
was squarely—and most properly so— 
premised on the Thornhill and Carlson 
cases. 

In the language employed by the 
United States Supreme Court in these 
cases we now have a yardstick for de- 
termining what constitutes a legal and 
socially justifiable ‘‘labor dispute.” 
Emphasis is placed upon free discus- 
sion and the necessity for having free 


discussion in a democracy. We quote 
again : 

“Free discussion concerning the 
conditions in industry and the causes 
of labor disputes appears to us indis- 
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pensable to the effective and intelligent 
use of the process of popular govern- 
ment to shape the destiny of modern 
industrial society.” 

We may now say that satisfactory 
wages, hours and working conditions 
and a bargaining position which makes 
these possible are essential attributes 
of democracy. This free discussion 
must include the right to banner, to 
placard, to picket, to boycott, to dis- 
seminate information in all peaceful 
ways. These things now become con- 
stitutional rights. 

We are not unmindful that many 
courts—witness the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court—by the well-known tech- 
nique of giving or changing the clear 
meaning of words may attempt to 
limit the breadth and scope of these 
decisions. 

However, these decisions rest upon 
constitutional ground, and courts can- 
not for any extended period of time 
refuse to apply their clear intent and 
meaning. 

Undoubtedly those courts that will 
seek to distort and evade the Thorn- 
hill doctrine will do in the future what 
they have in the past—namely, “refine 
and strain” definitions of what they 
term “labor disputes.” 

A study of the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions, as well as the 
decisions of Justices Lusk and McAI- 
lister, however, lead us to the conclu- 
sion that we have now a definition of 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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4 FOHN P. FREY, president of the 

Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, is a 
labor leader of outstanding acumen and 
ability and as such an important trade 
union personality any and every month 
of the year, be it the first month, the 
fifth or the twelfth. But editors are 
a great deal like baseball managers in 
their fondness for a mighty good man 
in the lead-off spot in the batting order. 
And this being the lead-off issue of the 
new year, what choice for the month’s 
personality sketch could be more felici- 
tous than the talented Mr. Frey? 

The barest facts of the career of 
John P. Frey to date are quickly told. 
Here they are, as recorded in “Who’s 
Who”: 

John Frey came into the world Feb- 
ruary 24, 1871. The place was Man- 
kato, Minn., and his parents were 
Leopold and Julia Frey. John was 
educated in the public schools, became 
an iron molder and at the age of twenty 
married Nellie Higgins of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Edits His Union's Magazine 


Then, says “Who’s Who,” Mr. Frey 
in 1903 became the editor of the 
Molders’ Journal, the official organ of 
his union. This position he filled ¢on- 
tinuously to 1927. From 1924 to 1928 
he was president of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor—one of the best 
state organizations in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Frey is a member of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, the 
author of two books and numerous 
pamphlets—and, of course, the head of 
the important and efficient Metal 
Trades Department. 

This is the sum and substance of the 
biography published in “Who’s Who.” 
Actually, of course, this standard ref- 
erence work has scarcely scratched the 
surface. There is a lot more to Mr. 
Frey than the few facts given above— 
so much more that it will be difficult 
to jam it all in within the limited com- 
pass of this article. We’re going to do 
our best, though. 

In the city of Worcester, state of 
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Massachusetts, in May of 1896—that 
was the year William McKinley was 
elected President of the United States 
—there was an organization known as 
Local 5 of the International Molders 
Union of North America. In that 
merry month of May, Local 5 accepted 
as a member a certain likable young 
man. His name? You guessed it. 

The chap showed plenty of trade 
union savvy and the qualities of leader- 
ship, with the consequence that at the 
first meeting of the union in July he 
was elected president—just two months 
after his graduation from apprentice 
status. 

Two and a half years later young 
Frey was called to the office of vice- 
president of the Massachusetts State 
Federation and a year after that, right 
at the turn of the century, the Inter- 
national Molders Union chose him as 
vice-president. 


Finds Time for Other Activities 


In 1903 he was elected to the editor- 
ship of the Molders’ Journal, for which 
he wrote some of the finest material 
ever to appear in any trade union pub- 
lication. He sat in the editor’s chair 
until September, 1927, when the Metal 
Trades Department drafted him to the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 

The job of editing a labor publica- 
tion—assuming that the editor is as 
conscientious as he should be—is ob i- 
ously no soft snap. Nevertheless, John 
P. Frey somehow found the time to 
engage in a number of other labor ac- 
tivities. 

In 1909 he was fraternal delegate to 
the British Trades Union Congress. 
In 1914-15 he was a member of a com- 
mission of three which studied “scien- 
tific management.” From 1917 to 1921 
he was president of the Board of Edu- 
cation at Norwood, Ohio. 

In the World War era he was a 
member of the first and second Ameri- 
can labor missions sent to Europe. In 
1927 he went to Geneva under an ap- 
pointment by President Coolidge as 
labor adviser to the American delega- 
tion to the International Economic 
Conference. 


Mr. Frey’s occupancy of the post of 
secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades 
Department continued until 1934. In 
that year James O’Connell retired as 
president of the department and Mr. 
Frey was thereupon unanimously 
elected as his successor. 

Both as secretary-treasurer and as 
president Mr. Frey has done a splendid 
job. The department is run smoothly 
and effectively. Let anyone dare at- 
tempt to injure the metal trades unions 
and he finds directly that he has caught 
a Tartar. 

John P. Frey is probably best known 
by the general public as the perennial 
secretary of the all-important Resolu- 
tions Committee at American Federa- 
tion of Labor conventions and as a 
relentless foe of all efforts by Com- 
munists to bore into American trade 
unions. 

Because of his implacable opposition 
to the adherents of Stalin, Mr. Frey 
has been traduced by Communists, fel- 
low--travelers and left-wing publica- 
tions. But the patriotic Americans 
‘Who comprise the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor like 
him for the enemies he has made. 


Closely Associated With Gompers 


Samuel Gompers, the great leader 
who was the president of this Federa- 
tion until his death in 1924, loved hu- 
manity and had many friends, but few 
were as close to “Old Sam” as John P. 
Frey. During the latter part of Gom- 
pers’ life Mr. Frey was possibly the 
most intimate pal the Federation’s chief 
had among all his trade union asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Frey believes implicitly in the 
Gompers philosophy of life and labor. 
He holds that it is up to the labor 
movement to do the job which is its 
raison d’etre. He does not feel that 
organized labor should look to govern- 
ment to do the job of the trade unions. 
And, like Gompers, Mr. Frey is hu- 
man—a good fellow. 

When interviewed a few days ago by 
the writer of this piece, Mr. Frey took 
a deep puff on his cigar and said: 

“This is a democracy, and manage- 
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ment and labor must be the producers. 
Management and labor should have an 
outstanding voice in the determination 
of policies and rules, instead of hav- 
ing these imposed on them by others.” 
Here are his sentiments relative to 
the attempts of radicals to take over 
the American labor movement: 
“Control or dictatorship by ‘militant 
minorities’ would be as fatal to a 
healthy, vigorous trade union move- 
ment of free men as the dictatorships 
of Russia, Italy and Germany have 
been to the self-organized trade unions 


of those countries and others where 
dictators supported by ‘militant minori- 
ties’ have secured control. 

“When our trade union movement 
is attacked and theories and policies 
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preached which would be wholly de- 
structive to democratically organized 
trade unions, then that issue must be 
met with unflinching courage.” 

John P. Frey is a man who, in his 
forty-five years as a trade unionist, has 
accomplished much. Among the 
achievements in which he feels a 
worthy and honorable pride are the 
doubling of the minimum pay rate for 
teachers while he was the school chief 
at Norwood, Ohio; his authorship of 
“The Labor Injunction” and “An 
American Molder in Europe,” and his 
Success in prevailing upon the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention in 
1925 to recognize the concept of real 
wages which he advanced. 

Always an extremely hard-working 
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labor executive, Mr. Frey has been 
busier than ever since the nation de- 
cided that the time had arrived to pre- 
pare for defense. 

“Aside from the erection of build- 
ings, by far the largest number to be 
employed on the defense program will 
be metal workers,” he explains. “Natur- 
ally this means our Metal Trades De- 
partment must be on its toes every 
day in the week.” 

John P. Frey is one of the great 
American trade unionists—a young- 
minded old stalwart who fights for his 
principles and whose conservative, con- 
structive toil over the years has helped 
substantially to make the American 
Federation of Labor the respected and 
powerful institution it is today. 





























After the Defense Program 


O AVOID difficulties and escape calam- 

ities, we must begin planning now for the 
transition from defense to normal production. 
It is not wise to forget that after ten years of 
depression our army of unemployed did not 
drop below ten millions until the government 
appropriated more than sixteen billions of 
dollars for defense. Work on defense projects 
is now reducing the number of unemployed. 
In the last ten years of depression priceless 
human capacities and morale were allowed to 
deteriorate or become destroyed. 

At the beginning of the period there was 
nothing available for the victims of depression 
but relief—public or private charity. In the 
middle of the period we, as a nation, endorsed 
the principle of social insurance and set up 
the beginnings of a system to provide incomes 
for citizens and dependents during periods 
when income-earning is impossible. 

The federal government has arranged to 
supplement state provisions for dependent 
minors and for needy old persons at the other 
end of the life span. It has also set up a fed- 
eral system of contributory old-age benefits 
for employed workers. It has set up an offset 
system to encourage state enactment of unem- 
ployment compensation legislation. 

Present provisions should be extended to a 
wider coverage and benefit provisions and 
conditions should be improved. We need also 
to provide against interruptions of income- 
earning due to permanent and temporary dis- 
ability. The former is akin to premature old 
age while the latter is unemployment due to 
illness. 

In addition, we need to make medical care 
effectively available to those who need it. 
Provisions against injuries due to unemploy- 
ment should be coordinated with the system. 

The right to social insurance is the only 
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guarantee that can be assured our men and 
women for the future. With these rights guar- 
anteeing self-respect and independent living 
for any eventuality we are assured against 
deterioration of national morale—the greatest 
menace of all. 


Social security rights should be universal 
and inalienable. Our first task is to safeguard 
existing rights under defense and war condi- 
tions. To safeguard these rights means to pro- 
vide ways for them to accrue under all condi- 
tions—not just freeze them. 

Our next obligation is to extend coverage 
and to widen the scope of protection. There 
are available funds to launch such a system. 


Representation Wanted 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor 

was one of the first organizations in the 
country to realize that the war in Europe was 
a revolution which threatened all democratic 
institutions. The struggle makes clear that 
free trade unions are destroyed where and 
when totalitarianism wins. We know the need 
for defense and early offered our services and 
cooperation. 

Our cooperation and service can be fullest 
when we have adequate representation in the 
decision of all defense policies—representa- 
tion designated by us on all agencies con- 
cerned with decisions affecting labor as well 
as upon labor matters. 

We stand ready to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment and with employers. We fully ap- 
preciate the need for sustained capacity pro- 
duction. The first essential to that end is the 
union contract, which fixes definitely and 
clearly terms and conditions of work. 

A union contract, negotiated by representa- 
tives chosen by the workers through their 
union machinery and representatives selected 
by management, uniformly provides for joint 
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machinery to adjust grievances growing out 
of the operation of the contract, and also pro- 
vides the machinery and channels through 
which conciliation and mediation can operate. 
Many union contracts—probably the majority 
that are based upon long experience—provide 
for arbitration. 


In other words, provision for representation 
of workers through their unions and for col- 
lective bargaining is basic for the maintenance 
of industrial peace. 


Peaceful operation of industries is a major 
objective of collective bargaining. Given col- 
lective bargaining, mediation and conciliation 
and arbitration are natural and logical out- 
growths. 


When these means to peace are developed 
through union contracts they are voluntary in 
nature and operate through industrial ma- 
chinery, with government agencies cooper- 
ating only as service agencies. Collective bar- 
gaining is a necessary element in self-govern- 
ment of industry. 


Because labor believes so unreservedly in 
the democratic way of life, we are whole- 
heartedly backing our national program to 
defend our right to democratic institutions. 
We realize with equal clearness and convic- 
tion that it is futile to defend democracy from 
attacks from the outside if we permit internal 
forces to dam the very fountainhead of liberty. 


Because economic and political freedom 
and progress are inseparable, wage-earners are 
among the last groups to establish and enjoy 
rights and freedom in work relations and in 
political representation. Since wage-earners 
are the least privileged and the least en- 
trenched of democratic groups, perpetuation 
of labor unions must be the spearhead of plans 
for the defense of democracy. Upon freedom 
of trade unions for purposes of self-govern- 
ment depends the fate of democracy in this 
republic and in the Western Hemisphere. 


The American Federation of Labor realizes 
the gravity of the world situation. We know 
that defense is our immediate responsibility, 
for wars of today are determined largely in 
the workshops and by the ability to maintain 
supplies. We know that cantonments must be 
built and soldiers trained. Planes, bombs, sub- 
marines, battleships, merchant ships, guns, 
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munitions—all must be ready in the shortest 
possible time. The final test lies between the 
efficiency of the totalitarian and the demo- 
cratic states. 


We believe so unreservedly in the demo- 
cratic way of life that it is a religion with us. 
Our conception of the dignity of all human 
beings is rooted in our religion. The right to 
strike is an inalienable right in the democratic 
way of life. Not that we want strikes; on the 
contrary, we want to avoid them. We enter 
upon them reluctantly and end them with 
relief. In order to promote industrial pro- 
duction with peace, we therefore propose the 
following: 


Give us representation in the decision of 
defense policies. 


Up to the present time the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been deliberately ig- 
nored. We, the oldest, strongest, best disci- 
plined labor organization in the United States, 
able and willing fo contribute, have been de- 
nied opportunity. This situation is indefen- 
sible and a hindrance to the defense program. 


Further, we propose adequate expansion of 
the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor. This service has earned the right to 
confidence. 


And we propose, as coordinate with this 
service and under the same administration, a 
National Board of Mediation with twelve 
regional boards—the National Board to con- 
sist of an equal number of representatives of 
workers and employers, designated by their 
organizations, with a chairman selected by the 
President of the United States; local boards 
to consist of members selected from panels 
designated by organizations of employers and 
workers. 


The majority of issues can best be adjusted 
through. collective bargaining and the ma- 
chinery for enforcing union contracts. The 
availability of conciliation and mediation ma- 
chinery helps to prevent interruptions of pro- 
duction. The responsibility that goes with such 
self-government begets and promotes disci- 
pline and the desire to make adjustments. 


Wee 
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EEK AFTER WEEK the num- 

ber of unemployed persons seek- 
ing jobs is declining. Unions and 
employment agencies are using their 
machinery to find qualified workers 
for key positions in defense industries. 
Employers who have for years found 
an excess of workers waiting at their 
gates for work are now asking the em- 
ployment offices for help. W orkers are 
finding it decidedly worth their while 
to register for employ ment now that 
so many skills are in demand. 

Accompanying the decline in the 
huge surplus of unemployed labor is 
a clamor from some employers that 
labor shortages are han- 
dicapping the country in 
its defense operations. 
This claim, which gives 
rise to demands for a 
longer work week and a 
reduction in the standard 
of overtime pay, needs 
close examination. 

The truth is that, while 
the shrinkage in unemployment of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers is ap- 
preciable, there is not a serious short- 
age of workers. - 

Local cases of shortage reflect in 
large measure a failure to make the best 
possible use of skills available in the 
country without overworking a few 
wage-earners. 

The United States Employment Of- 
fices are giving particular attention to 
employment in 500 occupations im- 
portant to defense industries. They 
are making monthly surveys of the 
numbers of job-seekers registered for 
work in those industries. Here are 
the facts: 

Between the end of September and 
the end of October, 1940, the number 
of primary registrations of job-seekers 
in the selected occupations dropped 12 
per cent. This decline occurred in 
about three-fourths of the states, in- 
cluding all the major industrial areas. 

The largest declines in registered 
job-seekers were in such skilled occu- 
pational classifications as aeronautical 
draftsmen, heating and ventilating 
draftsmen, reinforcing iron workers, 
electrical assemblers, motor and trans- 
former builders, radio-equipment as- 
semblers, electric vulcanizers; core 
pasters, forge tenders, wood pattern 
makers, pourers and sand-control men 
in foundries and forges; gear makers, 
grinders and job-setters in machine 
shops; metal rollers, buffers, heat 
treaters and hardeners, metal finishers, 
tool hardeners, flash welders, optical 
manufacturing trainers, engine repair- 
men, automobile repair servicemen, 
motor analysts, signal-service repair- 
men, ship hull inspectors, and motor 
and chassis inspectors. 
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2 you unem nployed? 


In spite of this evidence of increas- 
ing job opportunities, there are still 
large numbers of workers registered 
for such important defense occupations 
as automobile mechanics, machinists, 
molders, welders, punch and drill press 
operators and electricians. 

Most of the job-seekers registered 
are fully qualified and ready to take 
work immediately. Some are appren- 
tices, helpers and persons who, because 
of long absence from jobs of that type, 
need refresher courses to get back 
again the skills they once had. 

The defense jobs so far have been 
unevenly spread over the country. The 
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Southwest and North Central regions 
and agricultural states in other parts 
of the country have had little direct 
benefit from defense orders. New 
York, Pennsylvania, the District of 
Columbia, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Texas and California are reporting a 
considerable stimulus to industrial ac- 
tivity from their defense orders. 

The available skilled workers are 
also largely concentrated, not always 
in the same areas as those reporting 
need for special skills. 

Ohio employment offices have regis- 
trations of a large number of skilled 
machine shop and machine tool work- 
ers, and workers experienced in foun- 
dry and forging. It reported only a 
small decrease in available workers 
from the end of September to the end 
of October. 

Illinois, also with a high percentage 
of workers skilled in defense jobs, was 
below the average decrease in such 
registrations. 

A lot of workers are hunting jobs 
where they hear new work is to start 
up. Migration of job-seekers, often 
before plants were ready to start pro- 
duction, has disappointed many who 
found themselves in strange cities 
without money or immediate job 
prospects. 

Other workers, owning homes or 
having special ties to their home com- 
munities, have been reluctant to move 
into a new location even when jobs 
were going begging, unless wages and 
other working conditions were made 
much more attractive. Too sudden 
moves and reluctance to move have 
created local oversupplies and local 
shortages of labor which have made 
the headlines. 





There is no general shortage ‘éf 
skilled labor in the country. There is 
still a large general oversupply of un- 
skilled labor. We need ways to fit men 
to jobs and to raise the skills of many 
to the place where they can do the kind 
of work for which the demand is 
greatest. 

The key to the problem is planning. 
That planning should be done by the 
United States Employment Service. It 
is the agency which is equipped to get 
the information on workers available 
in every occupational group. It is the 
nationwide organization which can and 
should be responsible for finding out 
what types of skills will 
be needed, how many 
workers will be called 
for, and in what areas, 
for both defense work 
and normal production. 

It should cooperate 
with the Office of Edu- 
cation, both on national 
and state levels, and with 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship Training to provide the training 
and refresher courses needed to make 
our labor supply adequate for all de- 
mands and to prevent local surpluses. 

With the help of unions and em- 
ployers the Employment Service is the 
logical agency to mobilize defense la- 
bor. It is a sad waste of money and 
effort to permit sundry other agencies 
such as the National Defense Commis- 
sion, the National Youth Administra- 
tion and other uncoordinated federal 
and state organizations to initiate train- 
ing projects. 

Several courses are open to us to 
meet the demands for skilled workers 
already growing critical in some areas. 
One of these is “farming out.” In the 
countries actually at war, the tremen- 
dous speeding up of production possi- 
ble under this method has already been 
tested. Companies receiving defense 
orders subcontract much of the neces- 
sary production to smaller companies 
over a wide area. This brings into pro- 
duction idle equipment and manpower 
which otherwise would not be used 
because it is in units too small to 
compete profitably for government 
contracts. 

Ghost towns which have machin- 
ery and skilled workers can put them 
to work immediately and production 
need not wait on plant expansion in 
already congested areas. 

When factories must be enlarged 
and workers transplanted, much ma- 
terial and time must go into producing 
new housing facilities. 

The abandoned communities not only 
lose the chance to be stimulated by 
sharing in defense orders, but suffer 
further deterioration from the draining 
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off of labor and consumer families. 

Real estate values and retail sales 
alike decline, and the unemployment 
problem is made more acute for those 
workers who remain behind. We need 
to take jobs to the workers where they 
are living now, and where they have 
their homes and community ties. 

Successful “farming out” requires 
that the concerns normally in the busi- 
nesses now important for defense— 
and which, therefore, receive the bulk 
of the orders—be willing to subcon- 
tract profitable parts of the orders. 

Great Britain made no progress so 
long as the major aircraft concerns 
farmed out only the parts of the work 
on which profit margins were nar- 
row, keeping the best business for 
themselves. 

Only a very limited use has been 
made of small, outlying facilities for 
production in this country, although 
their total resources added together 
would mean a tremendous increase in 
production capacity for the nation. 

Another source of increasing our 
available supply of skilled labor lies in 
changing age requirements and other 
non-vital specifications which exclude 
valuable workmen from jobs. <A be- 
ginning has been made in this direc- 
tion. In several industrial communi- 
ties age limits formerly set at 45 years 
have been.raised to 55 and even 65. 

One employer who asked an employ- 
ment office for skilled men between the 
ages of 24 and 34 and weighing an 
even 180 pounds found it necessary to 
broaden his specifications to get the 
number of men he needed. 

In some cases, even after age spe- 
cifications have been changed, there is 
a local shortage of skilled men. Some- 
times this is because substandard 
wages are being offered and men are 
moving to more attractive jobs else- 
where. 

Sometimes, in spite of good wages, 
there is an actual shortage of certain 
kinds of skills. This latter situation 
arises from ten lean years of peak 
unemployment, when fewer appren- 
tices were being trained than would 
normally be the case. 

Apprentices can’t be made into mas- 
ter workmen in a few weeks. Conse- 
quently, in some sections we are find- 





Despite the ‘defense boom’ there are still millions without jobs. 
Picture shows unemployed workers studying an agency’s offerings 


ing the supply of labor for certain jobs 
being enlarged by a reduction in the 
standards of craftsmanship demanded 
and a dilution of skills. 

Dilution of skill, sometimes called 
“up-grading,” is a method of breaking 
the job down into smaller parts, each 
of which can be performed by a per- 
son with less skill than a fully skilled 
workman. 

In one area in Connecticut it is re- 
ported that this division of labor has 
progressed to such an extent that the 
position of all-round machinist no 

longer exists. It is 





Employed* 


* Including military service. 
** Including WPA and CCC workers. 
+ Preliminary. t Revised. 








A. F. of L. Unemployment Figures 


Total Total 
Unemployed** Labor Force 


November, 19407. .46,055,000 8,184,000 54,239,000 
October, 19404... .46,052,000 8,140,000 54,192,000 
November, 1939. ..44,320,000 9,346,000 53,666,000 


expected that this 
trend will be fol- 
Total lowed in other 
areas. 

This situation is 
full of grave danger 
for wage-earners. 
The breaking down 
of skills and dilu- 
tion of skilled work 
may mean lowered 
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wages and less security in the job. It 
is easier to replace men when they 
have no special skills. Wage-earners 
can’t afford now to forget periods of 
unemployment ahead when the rush of 
defense orders is past. 

It is essential that organized labor 
be adequately represented in the train- 
ing programs and the supplying of 
workers for defense jobs. It is vital 
that proper training standards be in- 
corporated in the program from the 
beginning. All defense training should 
be on the job. It is wasteful of money 
and time to set up extra schools with 
such machinery as they can get and 
give “training” in blind anticipation 
that some use may be made of it. ’ 

Schools can give supplementary in- 
struction under such guidance of un- 
ions and management as will make the 
courses profitable, but actual training 
must be on the job where it is directed 
toa specific purpose. This puts trained 
workers where they are needed. 

There must be no short-time train- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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IX YEARS AGO our national pol- 
icy with regard to the obligations 
which a government owes to its indus- 
trial workers was given a new direc- 
tion and a new goal. 

In 1935 the federal government be- 
gan the administration of the first so- 
cial security law, a law which gave 
recognition to a growing public opin- 
ion that the protection of workers and 
their families from the hazards of un- 
employment and destitute old age and 
the care of the needy were proper 
governmental functions. 

This recognition—that the welfare 
of the nation is dependent upon the 
welfare of the worker, the family and 
the home—was expressed in a law by 
which wage-earners were assured an 
income in their declining years and 
by which the federal and state govern- 
ments could cooperate in providing in- 
surance during unemploy- 


and 


TOMORROW 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


ilies who should lose their breadwinner 
by death. In the same year the United 
States Employment Service, which had 
its first beginnings during World War 





ment, public assistance to 
the needy, and health and 
welfare services of many 
kinds. 

There were ten different 
programs included in the 
original Social Security Act 
of 1935. Nine of them 
required state legislation 
which was quickly enacted, 
covering the entire plan in 
most states, most of the 
plan in all states. 

In 1939 the new policy 
was given an expanded ap- 
plication by amendments to 
the act which provided in- 
surance protection for fam- 





Federal Security Agency 
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years, was transferred to the Sociaf 
Security Board so that, united with the 
unemployment compensation system, it 
could further the welfare of workers by 
assisting them to find employment. 


The year of 1940 was the first in 
which every part of this new social 
security program was in operation. 
Every state had an unemployment in- 
surance law and was paying benefits to 
unemployed workers—benefits which 
helped to keep their families together, 
their homes intact and their morale 
unimpaired. Monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system became payable in January, 
1940. More workers were finding jobs 
through the United States Employ- 
ment Service and building credits in 
both of the insurance systems. 

The United States Employment 
Service has assumed increased impor- 

tance to the worker, to the 


























employer and to the nation 
because of the national de- 
fense program. Through 
this agency the workers 
needed in our defense in- 
dustries are being recruited 
@M a vast scale. 

Almost seven million 
workers have found jobs 
through these offices in the 
past two years and last Oc- 
tober, with the defense pro- 
gram under way, the num- 
ber of jobs in private indus- 
try reached the all-time high 
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of 339,000. Yet even with the increased 
use of the Service by unemployed work- 
ers, the number of active applicants for 
jobs is now less than ever before. To- 
day it totals about four and one-half 
million—three million less than in 1938. 

The United States Employment 
Service, now a part of the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board, is, in effect, a nation- 
wide network of state-operated public 
employment offices. The states offer 
this free service to workers and em- 
ployers through 1,500 full-time job- 
finding offices and some 3,000 part- 
time branch offices. 

More than twenty-eight million 
workers are now covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. Almost one and one- 
half billion dollars have been received 
in weekly payments by unemployed 
workers since the system was estab- 
lished. These payments are received 
through the same offices which seek to 
find employment for the jobless worker 
—the free employment offices operated 
by the states. The payments are made 
from state funds, although the cost of 
administering the state laws is borne 
by the federal government. 


Old-Age and Family Protection 


More than fifty-two million Ameri- 
can workers have established social 
security accounts with the Social Se- 
curity Board. These accounts record 
the wages received by each insured 
worker as a basis for computing the 
payments which the worker himself 
will receive when he has passed the age 
of sixty-five years, or which will be 
paid to his family in the event of his 
death before or after he reaches retiré- 
ment age. 

By November, 1940, eleven months 
after the new benefit system went into 
effect, payments came to more than 
four and a quarter million dollars a 
month. These benefits are going to 
thousands of workers past sixty-five, 
to thousands of elderly wives and 
widows, and to younger widows and 
their children. 

The federal and state governments 
have also acknowledged their obliga- 
tion to three groups who are without 
means of support and who are not 
otherwise protected from want by the 
two insurance systems under the social 
security program—the aged, the blind 
and dependent children in families who 
have lost their wage-earner. 

The purpose of this federal-state 
public assistance, granted on the basis 
of need, is to maintain the security of 
the family—to make it possible for 
these needy persons, children or adults, 
to live in their own homes. 

A total of about fifty million dollars 
is now being paid out each month for 
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this purpose, in individual allowances 
ranging from $7 to $30 or more per 
month in the various states, with the 
federal government paying one-half up 
to $20 per person monthly. 

All in all, the record of the past five 
years, and in particular of the year 


1940, represents tremendous gains in. 


security for American workers and 
their families. The facts speak for 
themselves—the Employment Service is 
helping to bring workers and jobs to- 
gether ; job insurance is enabling those 
temporarily unemployed to bridge the 
gap between jobs; old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is making it possible 
for wage-earners to safeguard the fu- 
ture for themselves and their depend- 
ents; public assistance is providing 
basic protection for the needy. 

But this progress, great as it is, does 
not mean that our defenses against 
insecurity are as complete as they 
should be—or as they will one day be. 
There have always been gaps in the 
social security program, and with the 
national emergency others have ap- 
peared. 


Problems Intensified 


Problems which we have always had 
have become intensified. We must 
now give increased attention to these 
problems because the security of the 
worker, his family and his home is 
vital to national security. 

Agricultural workers and domestic 
workers, numbering millions of per- 
sons, have never been included as re- 
cipients of unemployment insurance 
and old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. Neither have the employes 
of educational, charitable, religious 
and other non-profit organizations, 
numbering perhaps a million more. 
Neither have the hundreds of thou- 
sands of self-employed persons. Mari- 
time workers now have old-age and 
survivors insurance, but do not yet 
have unemployment insurance pro- 
tection. 

Today thousands of men and women 
are moving out of jobs which are cov- 
ered by the insurance systems into fed- 
eral civilian defense jobs which are 
not covered. Thousands more will 
move tomorrow. And thousands of 
young men are leaving insured occu- 
pations to receive military training. 

The Social Security Board urges 
that the question of insurance protec- 
tion for civilian defense workers em- 
ployed and to be employed by the fed- 
eral government and for the young 
men going into the military service be 
given immediate attention, lest they lose 
the insurance rights which they have 
previously built up. 

Turning to unemployment compen- 
sation, the board is of the opinion that 


states might well amend their laws to 
provide for a waiting period of one 
week instead of two or three—as is 
now required before out-of-work bene- 
fits are payable. Also, the weekly 
benefit rate should bear some reason- 
able relationship to full-time earnings. 
Above all, the duration of benefits 
should be increased to a uniform maxi- 
mum period of at least sixteen weeks, 
and the weekly benefit rate should be 
not less than $5 with the maximum 
raised to $20. 
Benefits should, of course, also be 
paid for partial unemployment. 
Unemployment insurance and old- 
age-and-survivors insurance are doing 
much to protect the worker’s welfare 
and the security of his family ; but they 
leave a very wide gap which it is most 
necessary to fill. The worker who is 
unemployed because of illness or acci- 
dent not connected with his employ- 
ment is still left unprotected. 
Compensation for wage losses due 
to permanent disability could easily be 
provided in connection with the federal 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem; and compensation for those due 
ta.temporary disability could be pro- 
vided on a similar basis as, or in con- 
nection with, either workmen’s com- 
pensation or unemployment compen- 
sation. 


The Cost of Medical Care 


But wage loss due to disability rep- 
resents only about one-third of the total 
cost of ill health. The cost of medical 
care is twice as large. It is absolutely 
essential, therefore, that some way be 
found to distribute this cost so that all 
our people may have access to reason- 
ably adequate medical care at all times. 

The board hopes, too, that the Social 
Security Act will be amended to pro- 
vide for variable grants of federal 
moyey to the states in connection with 
the public assistance program. 

Some states are too poor to provide 
adequate assistance to their needy 
under the present system. 

These are only some of the questions 
to which both the federal and the state 
governments must give serious—and 
in some cases immediate—attention. 

The social security program still has 
its goal to achieve—broad, basic pro- 
tection of the worker and of his family 
from want caused by unemployment, 
disability, old age or death. , 

But our national policy is estab- 
lished, and the goal is clearly defined. 

As we enter the second year of full 
operation under the present Social Se- 
curity Act, we can look foriward to the 
day, not too distant, when’ the federal 
and state governments’ acknowledged 
obligations for the social security of 
the nation will be fully met. 
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ger ide years ago a group of 
ten men met in an obscure loco- 
motive pit in the Atlanta shops of the 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta 
Railroad and organized a local union 
of machinists under the name of the 
United Machinists and Mechanical En- 
gineers of America. This union, with 
nineteen charter members, was des- 
tined to become Lodge No. 1 of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, one of the outstanding labor or- 
ganizations in the United States and 
Canada. 

Over a half century in the life of 
this union coincided with the period 
of the most far-reaching revolutionary 
changes in the economic and indus- 
trial history of the United States. This 
period witnessed the growth of giant 
industries and their formation into 
trusts. It saw the birth of the auto- 
mobile and the development of the 
automobile industry to the leading posi- 
tion it occupies today. It covered the 
World War and the post-war boom 
of the twenties which culminated in 
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The 
MACHINIST 


the 1929 depression and the New 
Deal. 

During the same period the position 
of the machinist in industry as it was 
conceived in 1888 also underwent a 
revolutionary change. It was brought 
about by the development of specialized 
semi-automatic and automatic machin- 
ery, by the movement toward standard- 
ization of machines and parts, and 
through the application of scientific 
management to the machine shop and 
to industry as a whole. 

In order to survive and better to 


By HARVEY W. BROWN 


President, International 
Association of Machinists 





serve the interests of its members, the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists had to take these changes into 
consideration and make necessary ad- 
justments. 

Originally only ‘‘competent, all- 
round machinists” who had served an 
apprenticeship of not less than four 
years were eligible for membership in 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. A “competent, all-round ma- 
chinist” was one who could operate 
successfully any standard machine in 
the shop, perform bench and vise work, 
lay out and erect engines or machines 
of any kind, and also repair them after 
they were in operation. 

As time went on many all-round 
machinists were replaced in many in- 
dustries by specialists who tend and 
operate single-purpose machines, or 
perform specialized assembly work. 

Some people have the mistaken idea 
that machinists only work in a machine 
shop. The facts are that machinists’ 
work is performed wherever machinery 
is built, repaired or installed. In the 
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* 
of days the machine shop produced 
nothing but machinery. Today a large 
variety of metal products are manufac- 
tured in machine shops and some of 
the most difficult tasks which test the 
ingenuity of machinists are performed 
elsewhere than in a machine shop. 

The first move to liberalize the quali- 
fications for membership in the union 
was made in 1903 when specialists were 
admitted to the organization. In 1905 
apprentices were admitted. In 1911 
provision was made for the admission 
of helpers and of women working at 
the trade on the same basis as men. 

At the present time the aim of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists is to bring within its organization 
all employes, men and women, who 
are actively engaged in or connected 
with the machinist trade. 

From its birth the International As- 
sociation of Machinists had to trust: 
often against heavy odds, to obtain 
better working conditions for its mem- 
bers and to preserve its very existence. 
The union has been in the forefront of 
every struggle to reduce the hours of 
toil and of every fight to obtain for 
workers the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. Because of the vigor 
and determination with which its strikes 
were carried out, the machinists were 


aptly named “the war dogs of the labor 
movement.” 

In 1898 the American Federation of 
Labor selected the machinists to lead 
the fight for a shorter working day in 
the machinery building industry. The 
machinists first attempted to establish 
the nine-hour day through negotiations, 
but when these failed they proceeded 
to call a series of strikes which at- 
tracted the attention of the entire coun- 
try and gave the union a place of very 
high rank in the American labor move- 
ment. More than eighty per cent of 
the strikers returned to work under 
agreements providing for the adoption 
of a nine-hour work day. 

More recently, in 1936, the Reming- 
ton Rand strike was called in coopera- 
tion with the office equipment workers, 
sheet metal workers, molders and metal 
polishers because of the company’s 
violation of agreements and its denial 
of collective bargaining rights. 

Strikes of machinists can be called 
enly after no less than three-quarters 
of the membership affected vote in 
favor of a strike. No officer, however 
high in rank, can call a strike. After a 
vote is taken the matter of the strike 
is referred to the Grand Lodge, the 
national office of the organization, and 
further efforts are made for effecting 


Death Takes William C. Roberts 


William C. Roberts, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor for many years 
prior to his retirement in August of 
1939, died in Chicago on December "12. 
He was eighty-four years old. 

Mr. Roberts became a member of 
organized labor in 1875 when he joined 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., local of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. From 
that year until 1893 he worked as a 
printer in newspapers in various cities. 
In 1893 he became a reporter specializ- 
ing in labor news on a Chicago news- 
paper. 

In 1918 Samuel Gompers called upon 
Mr. Roberts to compile an American 
Federation of Labor reference book, 
based mainly on the proceedings of the 
annual conventions since the Federa- 
tion’s birth. This work formed two 
volumes. The bulky manuscript for a 
third volume, covering the events of 
recent years, was delivered by Mr. 
Roberts only a few months ago. 

Mr. Gompers asked Mr. Roberts to 
assume the chairmanship of the Legis- 
lative Committee and he served in that 
capacity for two decades. During that 
period a long list of anti-labor bills 
which appeared in Congress was de- 
feated and a mass of constructive labor 
and social legislation was pushed 
through. 
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At the time of his retirement he said: 

“T have had a wonderful time with 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
regret that I must retire.” 

Hundreds of labor leaders, led by 
President Green, paid tribute to his 
effective work for labor in the legisla- 
tive field. 





Harris and Ewing 
THE LATE WILLIAM C. ROBERTS 


a settlement. If no satisfactory settle- 
ment is made, the Executive Council 
reviews the case and on the basis of 
the facts and circumstances involved 
determines whether or not strike 
sanction is granted. 

The International Association of 
Machinists is committed to the principle 
of settling all disputes with employers 
through direct negotiations, concilia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. Strikes 
are called only as a last resort. 

‘Because of the diversity of industries 
in which union machinists are em- 
ployed, the International Association 
of Machinists has in effect at the 
present time signed agreements with 
more than 5,000 employers in the 
United States, its territories and 
Canada. 

The type of working rules agree- 
ment used by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists varies widely. In 
the railroad industry the union col- 
laborates with other unions represent- 
ing railroad employes in negotiating 
system and national wage agreements. 
In shipbuilding, ship repair and ‘metal 
mining the International Association 
ofMachinists negotiates jointly with 
other unions in the Metal Trades De- 
partment. 

It also has joint agreements with 
indjvidual unions such as the printers, 
teamsters and office equipment work- 
ers in industries where machinists are 
employed along with members of the 
other unions. It has city-wide agree- 
ments with trade associations covering 
large numbers af auto repair and main- 
tenance shops, manufacturing and con- 
tract machine shops. 

These are in addition to a large 
number of agreements with large and 
small individual companies employing 
members of the union. 

Probably the most outstanding char- 
acteristic of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has been its per- 
sistent effort in promoting democratic 
procedure in the affairs of the organi- 
zation. The initiative, referendum and 
recall, the most democratic institutions 
known to human societies, are the 
basis of the machinists’ democracy. 

Laws of the union are made, re- 
pealed or altered only by a majority 
vote in a direct referendum of the 
membership. Officers, too, are elected 
by direct referendum. Conventions of 
the union or a relatively few ledges 
can initiate a referendum. 

The procedure in local lodges and 
the election of local lodge officers and 
business representatives are equally as 
democratic as the procedure and elec- 
tion of the national officers. 

These provisions are an essential 
part of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 
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Watch the COST OF LIVING! 


OST OF US remember the last 

war when living costs soared and 
wages followed lamely behind. Then 
food prices alone rose 25 per cent in 
a single year; and in three years living 
costs as a whole went up 46 per cent. 
Wages disappeared in rents, high costs 
of clothing, food and fuel. Many mil- 
lions of families were reduced to the 
barest essentials. 

Everyone wants to avoid such an ex- 
perience in this war. It is not neces- 
sary, we are told by government au- 
thorities. American industry today is 
equipped to produce consumers’ goods 
for our needs; our capacity is far 
greater than in the last war. For some 
imported goods, where we depended on 
markets now closed, we can turn to 
South America. 

After war was declared we had a 
sharp warning. Food prices rose five 
per cent in a single month. Housewives 
hurried to stock up. Panic struck the 
wholesale markets; many prices sky- 
rocketed. Sugar, lard, beans rose 25 
per cent, rubber and wool 35 to 50 per 
cent, in the first few weeks of war. 
Fortunately the panic subsided. Most 
prices are now down to sane levels 
again, and living costs in November, 
1940, were only one and one-half per 
cent above August, 1939. 

The American public, however, has 
not forgotten this experience of late 
1939. As a nation we are awake to 
the price danger. We are “price con- 
scious,” and there is a determined effort 
to prevent unjustifiable price increases. 


Safeguard Union Members 


This does not mean unions can go to 
sleep. Far from it. We must play our 
part. With government orders taxing 
many industries to capacity, the defense 
program could create too gladsome 
days for profiteers and speculators. We 
must safeguard our membership. 

There are two things we can do. 

First, union members can _ shop 
around to get the lowest price for the 
same quality of goods (remembering 
of course, to buy union label). They 
do that anyway. Every time any- 
one refuses to pay an unreasonable 
price, he helps to spike the speculator. 
Also, unions can report to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor any price in- 
creases which seem unjustified. The 
Federation will then pass these reports 
on to the proper agencies for investi- 


gation. 
Secondly—and this is vital—every 
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union can see that its agreement has a 
reopening clause, providing that wages 
can be reopened. Then, if living costs 
go up, members won’t have to wait a 
year to raise wages. 

Since the last war, America has be- 
come a mass-producing nation. Labor 
was the first to realize what mass pro- 
duction means. It means just this: 
Profit is made today by producing 


DEFENSE COMMISSIONER ELLIOTT 
Looking out for the consumer 


more, by charging less and by paying 
high wages to create mass buying 
power. America has proved that this 
can be done. 

Compared with 20 years ago, our in- 
dustries today produce 59 per cent 
more, charge 48 per cent less in price 
per unit, pay 13 cents per hour more 
in wages—a wage increase of 21 per 
cent. And work hours per week have 
been reduced from 48 to 40. 

Why is there a great effort in the 
nation today to prevent price increases? 
Because America has waked up to this 
meaning of mass production. Labor 
has spent the last decade telling the 
country about it. Now at last we see 
signs of a new spirit for a new mass 
production age. 

How do we know there’s a new spirit 
abroad in the land? Note this: There 
are 52 national trade associations of 
retail merchants in the United States. 
They include retail grocers, dry goods, 
hardware, drugs and 48 other types of 
retail stores. Through these associa- 





tions all retailers in the United States 
have combined in the Retailers’ Ad- 
visory Committee; all 52 associations 
have joined. 

The guiding principle of this com- 
mittee is that “the national defense 
program can be helped by opposing un- 
fair increases in the prices of commodi- 
ties.” The committee urges every re- 
tailer to detect and report unfair price 
increases. Every report is investigated. 

If the price increase is shown to be 
unfair, effort is made by the association 
concerned to have the price adjusted. 
If this fails, it is reported to Miss 
Harriet Elliott, commissioner in charge 
of the Consumer Protection Division 
of the National Defense Commission. 


Keeping Prices Down 


Thus far the Retailers’ Advisory 
Committee has handled reports of some 
400 price increases. They have been 
investigated. The effect has been im- 
mediate. Manufacturers who thought 
they might profiteer by raising prices 
just don’t do it when they know they 
will be investigated. Sometimes this 
effort to stop price rises has reached 
all the way back to the raw material 
producer. 

The Retailers’ Advisory Committee 
gives this statement of policy: 

“Full capacity of our factory and dis- 
tribution plant must be the first reliance 
for profit. Low prices will give full 
capacity. ... More production means 
lower prices. That is what mass pro- 
duction is for. . . . In the past some 
goods have been produced by exploited, 
low-paid labor. We do not want that.” 

This new philosophy has organized 
retailers behind it, but this alone can- 
not stop price increases. After all, for 
hundreds of years sellers have thought 
it smart business to raise prices as fast 
and far as they could. Many have 
made huge profits in this way. In the 
age of mass production, profiteering has 
not disappeared. 

In buying for defense, the govern- 
ment has met with plenty of profiteers. 
By being on the alert to stop price ex- 
ploitation, the Defense Commission has 
protected the consumer as well as the 
government. For instance: 

In stocking canned goods, the Army 
usually buys in No. 10 cans. Its speci- 
fications are rigid. Knowing this, specu- 
lative buyers cornered the supply of 
foods in No. 10 cans, ran up the prices. 
Commissioner Elliott discovered this 
fact. She urged the Quartermaster- 
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General to authorize purchase of No. 2 
and No. 2% cans. The exploiters were 
foiled and hospitals, schools and res- 
taurants, which also buy in No. 10 
cans, were protected from unjustified 
high prices. 

In several other cases the Defense 
Commission has changed specifications 
so as to thwart profiteers, save the tax- 
payers’ money and protect the con- 
sumer. 

Such controls are vital to prevent 
unnecessary increase in living costs. 
But now comes the question: Can we 
clothe an army without overtaxing mill 
capacity ? 

Price increases come when there is a 
shortage of goods. We have enough 
capacity for normal consumer needs, 
but can we clothe and feed both soldiers 
and civilians without creating shortages 
and raising prices? 

It takes enormous supplies of cloth- 
ing, food and bedding to provide for an 
army of 1,000,000 men. The Army has 
no such stock of equipment on hand; 
everything must be bought on the mar- 
ket or produced. To date, a few of 
the more important Army orders for 
consumers’ goods are as follows: 


Woolen blankets........ 4,485,000 
Cotton undershirts..... 13,585,000 
Cotton shorts... 14,245,000 
Cotton socks. .......... 19,470,000 
Woolen socks.......... 13,915,000 
Khaki cloth. .. . .52,000,000 sq. yds. 
18 og. serge........ 23,000,000 yds. 
Blue denim trousers..... 5,455,000 


Blue denim work coats... 4,750,000 
Unbleached cotton 


 eeeerrrr ee 17,200,000 yds. 
Wool shirting...... 15,570,000 yds, 


Taking the woolen goods alone, we 
find: To produce all the woolen goods 





needed by the Army and also fill con- 
sumers’ needs, America must increase 
her normal supply of raw wool by al- 
most one third. 

This means that American farmers 
must produce more wool, but they 
cannot produce the whole needed sup- 
ply. Normally we import about one- 
quarter of our wool supply, chiefly 
from Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. But today England 
is using a large part of this wool for 
her army. Unless we can get wool 
elsewhere, experts believe that by the 
fall of 1941 wool prices will spurt to 
new heights. 


South America to the Rescue 


We have in this emergency good 
neighbors to the south. Argentina and 
Uruguay produce large quantities of 
wool which they formerly shipped to 
central Europe. 

By buying from them we can save 
high costs of transportation and 
prevent price increases. 

Already our wool imports from these 
countries have tripled. In the wool 
year of 1939 (ending August 31) we 
bought 15.5 million pounds from these 
countries ; in 1940, 47 million. 

What about our wool-weaving ca- 
pacity? It is sufficient if production is 
planned carefully. Experts estimate 
that Army needs will require a 22 per 
cent increase in production over the 
year ending June 30, 1940. Our mills 
can accomplish this if some of them 
run three shifts. 

Today a very large number are al- 
ready running two shifts. To relieve 
pressure, the Army has spaced its 
orders through the year. This has pre- 
vented serious bottlenecks and price 
increases. 

Capacity for shoes is also ample. In 
1939 we produced 424 million pairs of 


Sawders 


Sheep like these down Argentine way save us cash in the U.S.A. 
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men’s shoes. For the Army we need 
an additional five to seven million 
yearly. So great is our producing ca- 
pacity for shoes that we could turn 
these out in a few months, in addition 
to all our normal civilian product, by 
simply running our mills to capacity. 

In cotton goods likewise we have no 
shortage of capacity. 

These Army purchases, therefore, 
should not cause any great increases in 
cost of living—if Army production 
and purchases are planned as they 
were in the case of wool goods. 

Where the Army does not stagger its 
delivery dates, however, markets may 
be upset, prices may rise unnecessarily. 
Take for instance the invitation for 
bids on 10,000,000 yards of khaki jean 
cloth, opened December 2. This is 
enough for 3,000,000 shirts; it con- 
cerns material like that ordinarily used 
for men’s cotton work shirts. 

The Army wanted the whole amount 
delivered in 90 days. Only one-third 
this amount could be found on the 
market ; to manufacture the rest would 
require all mill capacity for that kind 
of cloth for two or more months. 
Mills closed their quotations and re- 
fused to take orders for civilian deliv- 
eries before March. 


Some Increases Inevitable 


Prices of jean cloth went up about 
two cents per yard, wholesale; similar 
cloths rose three to seven per cent. 
Such increases might be enough to 
raise the retail price of men’s work 
shirts anywhere from 10 cents to 25 
cents. 

To avoid this, Army orders should 
be staggered. 

In spite of all efforts, however, some 
price increases cannot be avoided. In 
cities where defense workers are 
crowding in for jobs in navy yards, ma- 
chine tool plants and other industries, 
landlords are not missing the chance 
to raise rents. 

These rent increases are not yet 
widespread ; they are only beginning. 
They are a danger signal of what will 
happen unless housing can be provided 
for defense workers. 

In spite of every effort to prevent 
price increases, some rise in living 
costs seems likely. Increased workers’ 
buying power, large Army orders bring 
new demands for goods in many Imes. 
Prices are likely to move gradually up- 
ward. 

Unions can, however, help to pre- 
vent large increases. And we cannot 
afford to be caught napping if prices 
do rise. 

Should prices go racing skyward 
as they did in World War days, the 
trade unions must see to it that the 
workers don’t get it in the neck. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. prin- 
ciples and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


Herbert Hoover—National prepared- 
ness in any direction must be based on 
some anticipation of 
forces and events. 
From this war we 
shall be confronted 
with grave eco- 
nomic dangers. In 
the situation today 
we must have some 
preparedness in 
economic ideas as 
well as in arms if 
we are to defend 
America. Our primary defense is to 
increase our industrial efficiency. And 
by that I mean to produce more goods 
and services per capita of the kind that 
we can use and at prices at which. we 
can sell them. We must bring our 
plants and equipment out of their pres- 
ent slump of obsolescence. We must 
eliminate more industrial waste motion 
and more waste of materials and more 
waste of men. This does not mean 
more pressure upon individual work- 
men. It does not mean that we should 
abandon any protection to the health 
of our workmen. That would make 
for inefficiency itself. 





Edward V. Rickenbacker, president, 
Eastern Air Lines—The war of 1914- 
1918 cost this na- 
tion forty-seven 
billions of dollars 
and, due to the im- 
proved deadliness 
of methods and 
weapons since the 
World War, the 
rapidity of destruc- 
tion of both man- 
kind and property 
is now many times 
greater—meaning that, should this na- 
tion be forced into this war, it will cost 
us another hundred and fifty billions 
of dollars. This will leave us with a 
national debt of approximately two 
hundred billion dollars when peace is 
declared, all of which means the dollar 
will be worth very little and the clothes 
on your back may be your only assets. 
Bear in mind when peace is declared— 
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and that day is as sure as death and 
taxes, with forty to fifty millions of 
men being thrown back into productive 
effort, and their countries’ treasuries 
and pantries being empty—men will 
become serfs and slaves for the sake 
of three meals a day and a place to rest 
their weary bodies at night. This will 
mean one simple fact—that they will 
have the ability to produce commodities 
and products for export at prices so 
low it will eliminate the possibility of 
this nation having even a semblance of 
our present normal export trade left. 


George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks— 
Against the back- 
ground of a world 
at war, division and 
distrust can have 
no place in Ameri- 
can life. Our coun- 
try may be the trus- 
tee for civilization. 
We must create a 
national life that 
can be the pattern 
for the life of a new 
world. Such an epoch presents to 
labor both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity; from labor and from every 
group is demanded a frank recognition 
of its share of this responsibility. Labor 
divided against itself can make small 
contribution to a world similarly di- 
vided. Labor will have greater oppor- 
tunity of preserving democracy and 
peace at home if we achieve peace 
within the ranks of labor. While we 
rearm in defense of our shores, we 
must rearm in defense of our national 
character. Only in loyalty to our po- 
litical and spiritual ideals can we find 
solidarity and freedom. It is within 
the power of labor to be a great force 
in uniting our people. Labor, inspired 
by a dignity and purpose, can be the 
foundation of a new age in which 
mutual trust brings confidence to in- 
dustry and unity to our people. Labor 
is aware of the new responsibilities it 
has assumed with its newly won citi- 
zenship in industry and welcomes the 
opportunity to cooperate with other 





groups and government in the solutién 
of our economic and social problems. 
Labor believes this can be done in the 
democratic way. It can be done with 
speed and efficiency and preserve all 
the social gains with continuing prog- 
ress. Labor will accept its respon- 
sibilities. 


Eleanor Roosevelt—I cannot escape 
the feeling that the tendency so far has 
been to say that 
labor must make 
sacrifices of wages 
and hours because 
of the necessities of 
national defense. I 
have yet to see any- 
where a statement 
that manufacturers 
and business con- 
cerns and the gen- 
eral public, through 
investment returns, shall make this 
same type of sacrifice in the cause of 
national defense, by cutting profits and 
reducing the salaries of their execu- 
tives. Our volume of production is 
dependent on the willingness with 
which men work with their hands and 
their heads. Necessary as is the work 
of the men at the top, they can do 
nothing without the vast army of work- 
ers. It is quite evident that this is a 
cooperative job; sacrifices will have to 
be equal. Work and devotion to the 
country for which we sacrifice can only 
be equal if everybody concerned feels 
that they have at stake a way of life 
for which it is worthwhile to sacrifice. 





Dr. Harry A. Millis, chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board—There 
are few labor prob- 
lems which could 
not be solved if em- 
ployer and employe 
would sit down to- 
gether and discuss 
their differences. 
But people have 
not yet learned to 
live together in 
peace and to settle 
all their differences 
by discussion and arbitration and a real 
desire to be helpful to each other. The 
country’s greatest need, in relation to 
labor, is for good conciliators all over 
the country, men who can settle labor 
problems without referring them to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The board itself cannot settle all of 
labor’s troubles. It is not up to us 
to apply philosophy to cases brought 
before us. We must make decisions 
where complaints have been referred 
to us charging violation of the law. 
We can’t apply arbitration ; we can only 
apply the law to the facts. 
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The Nurses Are Unionizing 


HE FOLLOWING is copied ver- 

batim from a photostatic copy of a 
letter received by a Chicago nurse 
who was looking for a job: 


BETHANY HOsPITAL 
3420 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Miss Betty Walker 
1820 Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Miss Walker: 

I have asked several indi- 
viduals about you and your 
work and have discovered 
that you are interested in 
and promoting labor union 
principles and work. Be. 
cause of this union connec- 
tion I cannot use you under 
any circumstances. We are 
not interested in union work 
and we do not care to em- 
ploy anyone who is promot- 
ing their work. 

I am very sorry, but this 
one fact alone disqualifies 
you for employment here. 

Very sincerely, 
Laura M. WINE, 

Superintendent of Nurses. 


This attitude of frank hos- 
tility to organization by nurses 
is not characteristic of Chicago 
alone. A similar antipathy to 
any effort by these workers, 
who have been oppressed and 
exploited as far back as any- 
one can remember, can be 
quickly discovered in various 
parts of the country—East or 
West, North or South. 

Now nurses are human be- 
ings. They are workers, just 
as a carpenter is a worker, or 
a salesgirl in a department store, or a 
bus driver, or a machine operator in a 
factory. Nurses have to eat; they 
have to pay rent; they have to buy 
some clothing now and then; they need 
some recreation and fun once in a 
while. 

And—like you and you and you— 
they worry about the future. 

If the inhabitants of the earth were 
separated into two groups, one labeled 
“good people” and the other tagged 
“bad people,” there is no question that 
the nurses would be placed in the first 
category. For nursing is tough work— 
hazardous work—and those who go 
into it, knowing the hours to be almost 
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unlimited and the pay niggardly, are 
generally men and women with a pas- 
sion for service to their fellow humans. 

They do not ask much in return for 
their work, which is so valuable to 
society. All they want is a living wage, 
hours that are not so long that their 
health is endangered and the same 





Ewing Galloway 
A nurse has bills to pay, just like anyone else 


rights of organization which other 
workers, in other occupations, freely 
exercise. 

For a long time the nurses eschewed 
unionism, partly because of the erro- 
neous notion that the labor movement 
was not for “professionals” but pri- 
marily because of the brutal anti-labor 
attitude exemplified by the letter 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 

But now, at long last, the nurses 
are beginning to come into their 
own. They are organizing, under 
the banner of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in various parts of 
the country. 

Their gains thus far have been 


slight, but they are definitely on 
their way. 

In Chicago the Associate Nurses 
Union, Local 21679, is enrolling nurses 
and waging a dogged fight against 
those who have set themselves up to 
thwart the legitimate aspirations of the 
workers. This union represents pri- 
vately employed nurses. 

Local 21679 is seeking to 
better the lot of the nurses 
coming within its jurisdiction 
and at the same time to pro- 
tect the public. The union is 

battling against unscrupulous 
nurses’ registries which exploit 
nurses and patients alike. 

In a statement to The Fep- 
ERATIONIST, C. E. Conway, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 
21679, said: 

“Nurses want organization. 
Nurses need representation. 
Nurses will organize if we dis- 
pel the fear in their hearts and 
offer a cloak of protection.” 

In New York City the 
American Federation of Reg- 
istered Nurses, which was 
chartered by the A. F. of L. 
a little less than two years ago, 
has been making substantial 
progress against heavy odds. 
As in other cities, nurses’ 
wages are meager and the 
hours are extremely long. 

Virginia Mirabella, business 
agent of the union, told The 
FEDERATIONIST : 

“We are beginning to wake 
,up. And high time we were, 
too. We are professional peo- 
ple working for less than the 
most unskilled laborer. We 
have no social security, no un- 
employment insurance, no pro- 
tection whatsoever.” 

In the public hospitals the American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes has been organizing 
the nurses with good results for some 
time. 

Gains have been registered in 
Minnesota, California, Colorado, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and other states. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is glad to see that the nurses are join- 
ing the trade union movement in grow- 
ing numbers and is confident that ere 
long, through organization, the calling 
will be shed of the horrible exploitation 
which has made nurses miserable for 
decades. 
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Organized Labor ADVANCES 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: 22505, Chemical Workers, 
Rossford, Ohio; 22506, Federal Labor 
Union, Portland, Ore.; 22507, Insur- 
ance Office Employes, Omaha ; 22508, 
Knitting Workers, Seattle; 22509, 
Corn Processors, Vinton, Iowa ; 22510, 
Federal Labor Union, Garwood, N. J.; 
22511, Battery Workers, Nashville; 
22512, Paper and Twine Salesmen, 
New York City; 22513, Auto Body 
Rebuilders, New York City; 22514, 
Red Ore Miners, Oneonta, Ala. ; 22515, 
Federal Labor Union, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
22516, Battery Workers, Dubuque, 
Iowa; 22517, Federal Labor Union, 
Rockford, Ill.; 22518, Federal Labor 
Union, Buffalo; 22519, Advertising, 
Publicity and Newspaper Representa- 
tives, Mobile ; 22520, Bottle Cap Mak- 
ers, St. Louis; 22521, Silver Mine 
Workers, Shafter, Tex.; 22522, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Fairfield, Ala.; 
22523, Insurance Investigators, New- 
ark, N. J.; 22524, Insurance Agents, 
Covington, Staunton and Charlottes- 
ville, Va. ; 22525, Newspaper Editorial 
Workers, Tucson, Ariz.; 22526, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, St. Louis; 22527, 
Federal Labor Union, Newark, N. J.; 
22528, Commercial Fishermen, Sebas- 
tian, Fla. 


> President Harry Stevenson of the 
International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union announces the reach- 
ing of an agreement with the soil pipe 
manufacturers located in Alabama and 
Tennessee. The new agreement recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agent and provides for a 
substantial increase in wages for all 
employes beginning January 6. 


> Wage increases ranging up to $386 a 
year have been won by members of the 
Building Service Employes Union at 
San Jose, Calif., with the signing of a 
contract with the First National Bank 
of that city. All union building service 
employes in San Jose are now working 
under contracts, a spokesman for the 
local reports. 


> The International Photo-Engravers 
Union reports that its St. Louis local 
has consummated a two-year agree- 
ment with the newspapers of that city. 
An outstanding provision of the agree- 
ment is the granting of vacations with 
pay. 
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> Local 21354, Insurance Agents, an- 
ounces the signing of a contract with 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia for its members employed by the 
company in the District of Columbia. 
The contract includes a 10 per cent 
increase in first year ordinary commis- 
sions, a five-day week and vacations 
with pay. 





WILLIAM SCHOENBERG as 
Heads the Cement Workers 


> The International Molders and Foun- 
dry Workers Union has just reached 
an agreement with the national organi- 
zation of manufacturers of stoves, fur- 
naces and heating apparatus, providing 
for a minimum wage rate of 60 cents 
an hour for unskilled labor in the stove, 
furnace and heater factories through- 
out the United States. 


> Local 22162, Chemical Workers, has 
gained an increase in wages, two weeks 
vacation with pay for all employes hav- 
ing One year or more service and de- 
partmental seniority as the result of an 
agreement with the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company of Painesville, Ohio. 


> Local 1145, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, reports 
the signing of a new agreement with 
twelve large contractors in St. Louis. 
The new contract calls for a flat wage 
increase of 12% cents an hour. 





> Local 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, announces suc- 
cessful termination of a strike against 
120 New York electrical supply con- 
cerns. Fifteen hundred workers have 
returned to their jobs under the terms 
of a new contract which include an 
average 10 per cent wage increase, a 
week’s vacation with pay and a union 


shop. 


> Local 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, has signed an agreement with 
the Capital Transit Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., providing for an increase 
in wages and a reduction in the average 
length of the work day for 3,000 em- 
ployes. The wage increases, which are 
retroactive to last July, are expected 


to total $380,000 a year. 


> The International Ladies’ Handbag, 
Pocketbook and Novelty Workers 
Union reports the signing of a contract 
with C. F. Rump and Sons, Inc., of 
Philadelphia providing for a closed 
union shop, a general weekly wage 
increase, one week’s vacation with pay 
and time and one-half for overtime. 


> William Schoenberg, president of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union, reports 
that the union now comprises 125 
locals and that it has 150 plants organ- 
ized. Mr. Schoenberg reports that the 
organization’s monthly publication has 
been of inestimable value. 


> Local 132, International Ladies’ 
Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers Union, has negotiated a con- 
tract with the Hardy Plastic Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., providing for 
weekly wage increases, two holidays 
with pay and job security. 


> Hourly wage increases have been won 
by Federal Union 18780 of East St. 
Louis, Ill., under a new agreement 
covering the refinery in that city of the 
Aluminum Ore Company. Thirteen 
hundred workers are affected by the 
contract. 


> Federal Labor Union 18650 and the 
Diamond Calk Company of Duluth, 
Minn., have reached an agreement pro- 
viding for an increase in wages. 
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> Winning a two-month strike, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers recently signed a contract with the 
Kewanee Manufacturing Company of 
Kewanee, IIll., which put into effect an 
hourly pay boost, a forty-hour work 
week, paid vacations and seniority pro- 
visions. 


>In a recent election the Seafarers In- 
ternational Union of North America 
was chosen as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel in the deck, engine and steward 
departments on vessels operated by 
Baltimore Insular Line, New York 
City. 


> Local 270, United Garment Workers, 
has signed an agreement with the 
Chase Bag Company of Reidsville, 
N. C., providing for an increase in pay, 
vacations with pay and double time 
for work performed on holidays and 
Sundays. 


>A new contract has been signed be- 
tween Local 44, Building Service Em- 
ployes, and San Francisco employers. 
Under the agreement the workers re- 
ceive a boost in wages, pay for five 
holidays and overtime. 


>A contract has been negotiated by 
Local 660, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., with the Kozy Coach 
Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., which 
includes a closed shop clause and an 
hourly wage increase of 10 cents. 


> Local 447, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., has been designated 
as the sole collective bargaining agent 
for stock department employes of 
Chrysler Motor Parts Corporation in 
Kansas City. 


> Wage increases and a closed shop 
were recently obtained by Local 315, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, in an agreement with the Lumber 
Dealers Association of Martinez, Calif. 


> Members of Local 21978 employed 
at the American Can Company’s plant 
at Tampa, Fla., are now working under 
a new agreement which gives the work- 
ers fatter pay envelopes. 


>A recent accord negotiated by Local 
21643, Rock Products Workers, with 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, Long 
Beach, Calif., provides a wage increase. 


> Local 20311, Envelope Workers, has 
gained an increase in wages in a con- 
tract with the International Envelope 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Dress Joint Board of the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union starts 
negotiations for a new contract with employers’ associations. 
The union offers to give $100,000 for drive to make New York 


the world’s new style center. 


> Substantial wage increases have been 
won by members of Local 504, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
under a recent agreement with the 
Wooldridge Manufacturing Company 
of Sunnyvale, Calif. 


>The Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor 
reports the recent disposal of 507 situa- 
tions involving 164,428 workers. Of 
these situations, 318 were strikes, 
threatened strikes, lockouts and con- 
troversies involving 145,851 workers. 
The facilities of the service were used 
in twenty-six major industrial fields. 


> A contract signed recently by Federal 
Labor Union 22458 with the Vehicle 
Supply Company of Cairo, IIl., recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agency and grants seniority, 
the forty-hour week and time and one- 
half for overtime. 


>A week’s strike of 1,000 clerks and 
managers employed by the Sanitary 
Grocery Company of Washington, D. 
C., has been settled by an agreement 
providing for higher wages, one addi- 
tional holiday and a seniority push-up 
for 314 men. Workers who will benefit 
by the new contract are members of 
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Local 639-A of the International Pro- 
tective Association of Retail Clerks. 


> Thirty-one thousand women and mi- 
nors employed in the hotel industry 
of New York State benefit under a 
minimum wage order which has just 
gone into effect. With this new order— 
the sixth promulgated since the state’s 
minimum wage law was passed in 1937 
—151,000 women and minors are cov- 
ered by minimum wage legislation. 


> Local 431, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has negotiated a new 
working agreement for the drivers em- 
ployed by the major bakeries in Fresno, 
Calif., and by the Visalia Baking Com- 
pany of Visalia, Calif. The agreement 
provides for a wage increase, vaca- 
tions with pay and a reduction in 
hours. 


> As the result of a recent Labor Board 
election Local 89 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has been 
designated as collective bargaining 
agent at the Louisville, Ky., plant of 
the Wheeling Corrugating Company. 


> Local 598, General Warehousemen, 
of Los Angeles, has signed agreements 
with eleven major paper warehouses. 
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~ Refugees from Insecurity 


(Continued from Page 10) 


suggests that to this end Congress 
should set up a federal program of 
grants-in-aid to states and of uniform 
state standards of assistance which 
would make it possible to deal with 
the problem nationally. 

Most communities left to cope with 
the problem singlehanded and relying 
upon their resources alone can find no 
real solution. As the result a wall of 
resistance laws is being erected in 
cities, counties and states to ward off 
the indigent migrants to conserve re- 
lief expenditures“and to fence off the 
established residences of the com- 
munity by the thick barbed wire of 
residence requirements and other 


measures of a “protective” nature. 

An individual community or state, 
dealing with the problem unaided and 
realizing its inability to find even a 
partial remedy, tends to take defensive 
rather than remedial measures and to 
ward off rather than to aid. 

Measures such as these and modifi- 
cation of existing settlement laws 
would give us a framework for dealing 
with the problem in a planned, orderly 
and effective fashion. 

We shall still have left before us, 
however, the broader problem of long- 
term unemployment, the problem which 
is temporarily mitigated by defense 
activity, but which will undoubtedly 


Legal Bondage 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the phrase “labor dispute’ which is 
practically identical with that set forth 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

This has great significance. In the 
language of lawyers, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act deals with “procedural 
law.” That is to say, the act merely 
forbids the courts to enjoin certain 
union activities; it does not declare 
that those activities are lawful. Thus, 
while these activities may not be en- 
joined, they may be the basis for ac- 
tions for damages or for criminal 
indictments. 

We feel, however, that the United 
States Supreme Court decisions have, 


in effect, converted the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and similar state enact- 
ments from mere procedural laws into 
laws granting substantive rights. 

In other words, not only are the ac- 
tivities—striking, picketing, paying 
strike benefits and the like—protected 
against injunctions, but they are now 
protected against any court action since 
they constitute lawful exercise of law- 
ful rights. As a result, labor has, of 
course, obtained a remarkable victory. 

We also feel that there has been con- 
signed to the realm of the cocked hat 
the rules some federal courts have at- 
tempted to apply, to wit, that after the 


Help Wanted—Male 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ing projects set up except when a 
specific need exists for workers trained 
in such fields. 

Employment offices should not be 
permitted tc refer trainees from one 
area to another, because this either un- 
dermines standards or only encourages 
wasteful training directed to no specific 
end. Training must be for local un- 
employment under local control. 

In all plans for training and for 
dilution of skills the Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship Training should pass on 
the standards in the plans. 

Within the past two years the ma- 
chine tool industry has doubled the 
number of workers on its payrolls. Al- 
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most half of the industry’s employes 
today have been trained on the job in 
the past fifteen months. In this pro- 
gram the actual training has been done 
on the job with cooperation from trade 
and vocational schools. 

Organized labor wants to speed up 
the defense program. We want to co- 
operate to the fullest degree in increas- 
ing production. We insist that sound 
procedure to this end must be planned. 
We need planning to utilize the skills 
of men now unemployed. We need 
planning to prevent costly shifts of 
population with disruption of commu- 
nities now and greater disruption when 
the emergency is over. We need plan- 


assume critical proportions when the 
national emergency is over. 

The recent New Orleans convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
gave extended consideration to the 
problem of migratory labor and author- 
ized the Executive Council to make a 
thorough study of “the problem pre- 
sented by the migratory and transient 
workers.” 

The convention also voted unani- 
mously that such measures be prepared 
as will safeguard and protect the social 
and civic rights and welfare of the 
migratory workers with the view that 
a permanent and workable solution to 
this broad problem, reestablishing the 
migratory workers in an economically 
sound community life, be found. 

The problem of the migratory 
worker has become a challenge to the 
entire community. It is of vital con- 
cern to organized labor. 


Labor Board has made a decision a 
minority “must obey.” 

The Wagner Act protects the right 
to strike. This naturally carries with 
it the right peacefully to do those 
things that are necessary to win a 
strike. 

These activities, so long as carried 
on in a peaceful manner, constitute free 
speech and are constitutionally pro- 
tected. 

An employer with his company 
union, irrespective of whether the 
bonafide union is able to win or is 
unable to win in an election, can now 
be proceeded against by the latter 
with economic action. 

So, without too much elation, we 
report progress. We sincerely feel 
that labor is moving from what has 
been literally legal bondage to social 
and legal freedom. 


ning to train workers on the job for 
work in which there is an actual short- 
age and to guide apprentice training 
and refresher courses to specific ends. 

In all this planning the agencies 
which have equipped themselves in the 
past to do these jobs should be in 
charge. The United States Employ- 
ment Offices should be responsible for 
mobilizing defense labor. The voca- 
tional educational work should be co- 
ordinated through the Office of Edu- 
cation and the Committee on Appren- 
ticeship Training, not through tem- 
porary or relief agencies. 

Those concerned—unions and man- 
agement—should cooperate with these 
agencies in building up an effective 
body of defense workers ready to do 
the jobs that need to be done. 

There need be no labor shortages or 
unused excesses if we follow such a 


plan. 





